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Cuaps. VI.—X. . 
a eA a wis By ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. 
THE SHAKERS OF MOUNT LEBANON... . «By Herrick Kenyon 
FORMLESS SHELL-BUILDERS By A Crry NATURALIST 
RAPHAEL AND HIS BIBLE CARTOONS. . . . By Mary Harrison 
DAVID AT SAUL’S COURT... . . . «By J. Oswatp Dykes, D.D. 
A HOME FOR LITTLE CRIPPLES . By Witu1aM C. Preston 
THE GREY HAIRS OF THE YEAR. .. . by the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
TORCH-BEARERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

7. Capment or Rome <=... 2 « .J§° 
DINAH MITE. ) 

A SToRY FOR THE CHILDREN. 1V.—V1..) ° 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. by tne Rev. B. Waucu 


POETRY.—EVENING WORSHIP. By WALTER Morrson, D.D. 
THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS... . . « . By CLARA THWAITES 
WHERE IS JESUS? . iain so ons Se 
LIGHT ON LIFE’S PATH. . 


a\uthor of “ A Band of Three,” &c. 


. By Mrs. E. S. ARMITAGE 


By “ BRENDA” 


} OUR MONTHLY SURVEY . 


SLUDGATE HILL.E! 
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WHITE “VASELINE.”, 


In Bottles and Cardboard Cases, similar in style and size to our regular grade. 


EITHER UNSCENTED OR DELICATELY PERFUMED. 
202. Bottle, 1s.; 50z. Bottle, 2s.; Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. 


An exquisite Emollient for the Skin and Complexion, and a 
perfect Toilet Article. 


Perfumed VASELINE OIL for the Hair, a New Preparation, 1s, per Bottle 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
NOTICE.—THE “ VASELINE” PREPARATIONS ARE GENUINE ONLY IN OUR PACKAGES. 


TO MOTHERS! y For Breakfasts, 
AFFECTIONS of the CHEST in CHILDREN ave C Luncheons, 
immediately arrested by the timely application of Picnics, &c, 


DR. BELL’S LINIMENT. 


It rapidly relieves Coveus, Croup, BRroNcHITIs, and INFLAM- 
MATION of the LuNGs. 

It is also of great service in ASTHMA, WHOOPING CouGH, &c. 

Mothers should therefore always be provided against an emergency 


by having a supply of the LINIMENT constantly at Lege as by its 
apes application a severe illness can in the majority of instances 


averted, In Tins, 
Sold by all Chemists at 2s. Od. per Bottle. | 1} 3 Ubs., 
ay ea 
Wholesale Agents: NEWBURY & SONS, LONDON. 
N.B.—I Ch ist ha he LINIMENT i 
Stock, it can be procured Ota dag Ge AENT in| SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 


re 1 n be 
= enc Geog os one tof da Steps 62, Wood WAREHOUSES. 


0 AKEY'S S. & H. HARRIS’S 


‘WELLINGTON? | PEORTE zee mom 


KNIFE POLISH.|4gacy _BLAckine. 


‘ : Does not injure the leather. 
he Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold . . 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., él, 1s., 28. 6d. and 4s, each, \ : Requir es no brushing. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wea The best in the market, 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and —— 
Glass Ghote aca Papers, &c. — Trade Mark, Sold by all Shoemakers, Grocers, $e. 


Westminster Bridge Road, London, §.E. Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. : 


ROWLAND'S JROWLAND'S ROWLAND’ 
KALYDOR | MACASSAR OIL. ODONTO 


Js a healing and refreshing preparation for Is the cheapest Tooth Powder, because it i¢ } 
the Face and Arms, It eradicates Freckles, | the best and safest Preserver of the Hair. Is also | the best. Jt whitens the Teeth, prevents 7 
Roughness, Redness, Cutaneous Eruptions, | soid in « Golden Colour, for Fair-Haired People | decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, | 
&c., renders the Skin scft, smooth, and | and Children, It is more economical than the | 804gives a pleasing fragrance tothe breath. | 
white, and produces a beautiful and deli- | cheap hair oils and poisonous hair restorers so | !t is free from all acid or gritty substances, 9 
cate Complexion, It is warranted free | much advertised, because it will keep sweet for | Of hich most cheap Tooth Powders and 
from any lead or oxide of zinc, of which | any length of time, and has a most fragrant | Washes are composed, and which ruin the 7 
most cheap cosmetics are composed, and bouquet, @ single bottle lasts longer than other enamel, and is the only genuine Odonto 
is the original and only genuine Kalydor | articles of a similar price, and it is perfectly free made. 

mude, from any injurivus compounds, Buy no ODONTO except ROWLAND’S, 
Bny no KALYDOR except ROWLAND’S. Avorp CHeaP, SpuRIOoUs IMITATIONS. the original and only genuine, 


b is a pure and harmless Toilet Powder, in three tints, White, Rose, and Cream, 2s. 6d. = 
: per Box. . Ask anywhere for ROW LAND’S Articles, of 20, Hatton- garden, London, r. 
end avoid cheip, spurious imitations, these being the only genuine, 
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F *,* All communicat respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 
> Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 
Editor of Tux Sunpay Magazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs 
tointimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
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GOLD MEDAL 


~ PARIS, 1878. | 
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r KEATINGS 
COUGH | 
_LOZENGES . 


“absolutely the best known remedy ever” 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


TINS ONLY, 1/13 and 2/2. 














PSAVORY & MOORE'S 
} BEST FOCD 
FOR INFANTS. 


The only Food prepared expressly and supplying 


exactly the nourishment required for Infants and MOORE'S | N FANTS 
Young Children. ’ 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL for a Malted Infants’ Food, 1884. sn saan ae 
SELF-DIGESTING. USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. Food are being copied by makers of 
Manufactured for the last 25 years by imitative and inferior articles, 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


dn, Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s., each. Sold by Chemists, &c., in all parts of the world. 














Now ready, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, fac-simile of Will, &c. 


“There have been many biographies of the immortal tinker of Bedford. 
No one, however, who reads Mr. Brown’s narrative with the attention it 
deserves, will say that his work is superfluous. They will rather judge that 
he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive account of Bunyan 
hitherto published, and has, indeed, left no room for a successor. Mr. 
Brown has examined every available source of information, and he has 
the skill to use his knowledge to produce a harmonious picture.’’— Spectator. 


‘* Mr. Brown is to be praised not only for giving us a life of Bunyan so 
good that it is not likely to be superseded, but also because he shows on al- 
most every page that he has acquired an accurate and unprejudiced know- 
ledge of the times in which his hero flourished.” —Academy. 


*“We may congratulate all whose imaginations have been moved or 
whose feelings have been touched by the glorious dreams of the Elstow 
brazier, upon the appearance of this memoir, which is the fruit of more 
diligent research and loving care, than have hitherto been bestowed on the 
subject.””—Daily News. 

** Much the most complete and important biography of the great Puritan 
that has yet been written. . . . Mr. Brown isas gooda writer as an inves- 
tigator, and his work is not less readable than authoritative.” — 

Contemporary Review. 

“Many as have been the sketches and lives of Bunyan, we must place 
this by Mr. Brown at their head, in respect of fulness, painstaking 
accuracy, and quiet enthusiasm. His style is cultured and graceful, and 
interest in his narrative never flags. His power of unwearied painstaking 
research has brought together a vast mass of facts and incidents illustrat- 
ing the times in which Bunyan lived, and constitutes his book the standard 
life of the great dreamer, from which there can be no appeal, and to which 
there need be no addition.”"— British Quarterly Review. 

‘¢ Altogether this is one of the books of the season; with many it will 
be the book—a book no church reading society is likely to overlook, and 
no well-furnished Christian library can be without.’’— Freeman. 





Fourth Thousand. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 


And other Studies of the Life after Death. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


“ Calm, learned, thorough—its judicial tone, its reverential spirit, and 
its thoughtful originality make it a most welcome summary of the dis- 
cussion.’’—Archdeacon F'arrak in the Contemporary Review. 

“Of very deep interest . . . very clear, very candid, very learned . . . 
a model manual on the subject.’’"—Spectator. 

“It marks the progress of thought and feeling during the past generation 
on the most interesting subject to man that man can imagine—and it is a 
history of that progress.” —Saturday Review. 

“Tt is impossible to withhold the tribute of respect and admiration that 
is due to the author’s evident purity of purpose and intense spiritual 
fervour, his scholarship, and elegance of literary form.” 

North British Daily Mail. 
“ It is a book for the time, and will find a widening circle of readers 


whose minds it will settle, and whose faith it will strengthen and confirm.” 
Churchman (New York). 





Messrs. Isbisters’ New Books. 





Wa. ISBISTER, Lunrep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


| Sixth Thousand. Crown Svo, 5a, 


| The Yoke of Christ. 


By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lod Bishop 
of Rochester. 

Contents. 
Marriage — Illness — L-etter-Writing— 
Friends—Money— ihe Loss of Friends, 


Fourth Thousand, now ready. 


The Gospel and the Age. 
By W. C, MaGeEkr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘This remarkable volume will arrest the 

attention of the world.””—Spectator. 





Second Thousand. Post 8vo, 53, 


What Set Him Right. 
With Other Chapters to Help. 

By A.K.H.B., Author of ‘‘ Recreations of 

a Country Parson,” &c. 

*“ Admirable and wholesome reading. 
Their eloquence, their charm, and their 
power consist in a quiet sincerity, and the 
power with which they enforce practical 
every-day piety.”—Scotsman. 








Second Thousand, Crown 8vo, 63. 


Winged Words. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawels, M.A. 
Part I.—“ Amo.” 

Parents — Children — Friends— Love — 
Marriage —He»lth—Influence, 

Part II.—“Cxepo.” 
The Divine Unknown—The Divine Son— 
The Divine Spirit—The Divine Sacrifice 
— The Divine Book—Free Preaching— 
Unfettered Clergy. 


** Fearless and independent, full of prac- 
tical advice and suggestive comments.”— 
Spectator. 





Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
The Social Results of 
Early Christianity, 


By Prof. ScHMIDT, of Strasburg. With 
Introduction by R. W. Date, LL.D. 


“Done with great minuteness, wide 
reading, and literary skill, The argument 
is, in its evidence and cogency, perhaps the 
most complete we have, and will be 
invaluable to the Christian apologist.”— 

British Quarterly Review. 


Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. 


Christ and the Age. 
Sermons Preached in Highbury Quadrant 
Church, London, by Lu, D. Bryan, D.D. 
** We cannot help envying the congrega- 

tion who have the happiness of listening 

Sunday after Sunday to such eloquent and 

vivacious teaching.”—Nonconformist. 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contemporary 
Socialism. 
By JoHN RAE, M.A. 
“ Well worth studying.” —7imes. 
“Mr. Rae’s excellent volname....& 
useful and ably written book.” 
Saturday Review 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wiclif’s Place in History. 
By Prof. MontyN BURROWS. 
“Specially fitted to make the name of 

Wiclif what it should have been severul 

genervtions ago, a household word among 

us.’’— Spectator. 
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CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


N.B.—Cavution.—The Patentee, in reply to numerous consumers, begs 
to state that he will only warrant his PATENT PYRAMID FOOD 
WARMERS to answer the purpose for which they are recommended when 
the Pyramid Night Lights are burned in them; the common night lights 
will not give sufficient heat. Persons who find a difficulty in obtaining 
the Pyramid Night Lights in good condition, are requested to write to 
the Patentee, who will give the address of his nearest agent. The Pyramid 
Food Warmers are sold by all respectable dealers throughout the kingdom 
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at 3s. 6d., ds., and 6s. each. 
See that the Patentee’s Name is on the Lamp. 


PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHT WORKS, 


CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


AMERICAN Drpé1—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEWJERSEY, U.S.A. 








 CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, etc. 

European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 

Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 








SOUTHALL’S 


Sanitary Towels 
Js, and 2s per For Ladies 


Packet of 1 doz. 
(PATENTED.) 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular con- 
taining testimonials from Medical Men, Professional Nurses, &c., by 
Parcels Post, for 1/3 or 2/3; Six Packets, 6/6 und 12/6; from "the 

Patentees and Sole Munufacturers, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholexale | SHARP, PERRIN & CO., 81, Old Change; 
Ayents: | STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wail, London. 
> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each 
pxcket bears the Signature of the Putentees, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, Oden d 1s. Tins. 


COODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGs, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL, 


THE NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY, 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of *‘ Between Heather and Sea,” &e., 


ls now appearing in GOOD WORDS, beginning 
with the January Number. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lnurxp, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 
Enclosing a — stamp for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘Goop Tx1nas,” Manz, Sap, anp Dons, Fos 
Every Home axp Hovsxuoxp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 








PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM AND 
PODOPHYLLIN. 


The best Antibilious Remedy. Without a particle of 
Mercury. Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medi- 
cine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold everywhere. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


Nerve Strength, Great 


Great Bodily Strength, Great N 
Sold 


Mental Strength, Great Digestive Strength. 
verywhere. Insist on having Pepper’s. 





LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Large Bottles, 
ls. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


—  SULPHOLINE LOTION. 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmiess. 
where. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


In a few days 
fade away. 
Sold every- 

























HOME RULE!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE 
TALE OF LIFE? 


‘¢ Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the 
past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral from the Tule of 
Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason; what gives the 
firmest strength to our religion; what is best fitted to soften the 
heart of man and elevate his soul, I would answer with Lassues, it is 
EXPERIENCE.”’—Lord Lytton. 


THE HOME-RULE PROBLEM.—I2 the Political World, Home Rule 
means Negotiable Ballast. In the Sanitary World it means, in the whole Metropolis, upwards of 
20,000 lives are still yearly sacrificed ; and in the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 
fall victims to gross causes which are preventible. . . . England pays not less than £24,000,000 per 
annum (that is to say, about three times the amount of poor-rates), in consequence of those diseases 
which the Science of Hygiene teaches How to Avoid (*‘ And which can be prevented.”—Cuapwicr). 
Pass it by if youlike, BUT IT IS TRUE. 


wt MIND CAN GRASP the loss to mankind, and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What dashes to the earth 
so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death? To say nothing 
of the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 


WE ARE AT PRESENT AT THE MERCY OF THE IGNORANT AND CARELESS. 


pb order to prevent a disease, it is necessary to remove its causes; by that means you hinder the germ or poison from gaining 

admission. At the same time you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from 
various causes, and by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the blood. The effect of ENO’S FRUIT SALT is to take 
away all morbid poison, and to supply that which promotes a healthy secretion. 


Fy OBDBEDs OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES may be saved annually, and MILLIONS freed from incalculable suffering.—Millions 
have died from Preventible Diseases in this country. It is the duty of everyone to avert this. With each bottle of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is wrapped a large Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, Buoop 
Poisons, &c. If this invaluable information were universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing much havoc would 
cease to exist, as PLacur, Leprosy, &c., have done, when the true cause has become universally known. 


66 Feet? tT. camo.”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, 

from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed 
in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, to whieh I owe my present health, at the very 1 
if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me me to add my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel thut I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars, May 26,1883. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 


66 PERMANENT WAY DEPARTMENT, London & North Western Railway, Whaley Bridge Station, Dec. 30, 1881—Sier,—I beg to 
inform you that I have derived great benefit from your valuable FRUIT SALT, after suffering from severe headache and 
disordered a. a Veritas. Mr. J. C. Exo.” 


GENERAL OFFICERPWriting from Ascot, says: ‘‘ Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! [I trust itis not profane to say so, but 
in common parlance I swear byit. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little idol, at 
home my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac; no, it is only the outpouring 
of a grateful heart. The fact is I am, in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of ray age (67), now and then troubled with 
a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy, than, exit Pain—‘ Richard is himself again.’ So highly doi 
value your composition that, when bey oy 2 it, I grudge even the little sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. 

I give, therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its inestimable benefits,— 

‘When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, “| But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
No waste of this elixir make, Of this the perfect pick-me-up.’ 
Jan. 2,1886. To Mr. J.C. Exo.” 

HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abomincble 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and*yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 








CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” With- 
out-it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


ALL PURE FLAX, HEMMED FOR USE. 


Children’s, 1/5 Hemstitched. 2 VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Ladies’..,...2/6 Ladies’...3/1l 8 3 ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CAMBRIC Gents’.......3/8 5 Gents’....6/9 3” i 
Bay ag ooh tear iow 0 wae : 
ments 1 DOCKET site fanesovcer ‘WHELPTON’S 
Crown Prin- Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
saceez ~~ HANQKERCHIFFS, |WEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 
bd , ae 


CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. ‘TelegraphicAddress: “ LINEN,’ BELFasT. 
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Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 
Weir's 55s. Sewing Machines to their great value in disorders of the 
Lock, Chain, and ‘Twisted Loop LJHEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
Stitch, all one price. Attachments | KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, as may be seen from the Tes- 
lucietee Band or Font a timonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such & 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any |Temedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
other Sewing Machine. Simple, } proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suflering 
paren pt tea we wag ene ene 8 saved,-for “* Preveation is better than cure.” — 
tees equa " A Sold in Boxes, price 744., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTO) 
RN RO. & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
poses. 55s.complete. Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle 8t., | United Kingdom for 8,14, or 33 stamps. 
Scho 8q., London, W, 





A Month’s Free Trial at Home. Easy Payments, lis, Monthly. 
CARRIAGE PAID, PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
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“Oh, I’m not at all afraid of you.” 
Page 79. 

















THE GEMS 
By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “ A Banp o1 


CHAPTER VI.—IT COMES HOME. 


A’ Squire O’Donnell ordered some lunch 
at Judson’s Hotel, he felt a very melan- 
choly man indeed. 

It had been plainly brought home to 
him during his interview with lawyer Grey, 
that he was no longer a landowner but a 
tenant—and a tenant in a worse plight than 
most. But the Squire’s spirits were versatile, 
and long before he reached Inchfawn that 
evening, he had become almost cheerful 
again. He felt quite easy in his mind about 
the two thousand pounds which he owed for 
back rent to the Englishman. However 
lawyer Grey might humbug and try to 
frighten him, the money could be easily taken 
out of Ellen’s fortune, and for the rest—for 
that thousand which he must make up now 
year by year—well, well! he would turn over 
a new leaf! He would no longer be the easy- 
going Inchfawn whom all his tenants trusted 
and loved, he must become severe, cold, hard, 
calculating. He must work the rent out of 
those poor crofters, who lived on the barren 
mountain side; he must sell his shooting, 


not give it away; the fish which his men | 


caught in Lough Swilly, and which hitherto 
had gone as a matter of course to the poor 


fellows themselves to pay them for their | 


trouble, must now be sent into Derry, and 
be turned into hard, shining silver and gold. 
His own hunter, too, must go; he could use 
Geofirey’s sometimes ; but, no, no, he forgot, 
he was too heavy to ride Geoflrey’s mare. 
Well, it would be a new thing not to see 
Fergus O'Donnell at the meet, but if his boy 
represented him it did not greatly matter 
after all. “ My colleen Ellen will like to have 
her old father to walk with her ; no, no, the 
hunting don’t matter.” 

The Squire occupied himself, during all his 
long drive home, in planning these impos- 
sible retrenchments. He did not say a word 
to his factotum, Pat, who wondered what 
was up, and by the time he jumped off the 
car, at his own hall-door, he was in quite a 
severe mood for him. 

Geoffrey was standing on the steps smok- 
ing a fragrant cigar, and looking out at the 
rapidly darkening sky. 

“Well, father, you are rather late home,” 
he remarked. 

XV—6 
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‘* Moruer Herrine’s Cuicken,’ 
| “T’ve been busy, m’ boy, I’ve been busy,” 
answered the old man, stamping his 
feet about to warm himself. ‘ We're in for 
a stiffish frost to-night, Geoffrey, and no mis- 
take. Ha! I say, Pat,” as that functionary 
was driving away with the outside car, “ you 
rub down Timber-topper and give him some 
oats—no, no, a hot mash will do, and then— 
harkye boy, you're cold, I dare say; well, 
drop into the kitchen and have—no, no, I 
forgot!” 

Geofirey burst out laughing. 

“Dear me, father, why is Timber-topper 
not to have his oats? and I am sure poor 
Pat would have no objection to the good 
dinner you half promised him.” 

“Look here, Geofirey, Ill have no con- 
tradictions ; PU—I'11—T'll—I’m turning over 
a new leaf, my lad. I—ah ! how do, Biddy ?” 

The virtuous speech which the Squire was 
beginning to pour into Geoffrey’s ear was 
interrupted by the appearance on the scene 
of a tall and very bony woman of about 
fifty. She wore a little faded red shawl; 
and a black cap, made up of a good deal of 
velvet, and ornamented with a bunch of 
artificial flowers, was stuck crooked on her 
head. 

“Well, to be sure, Fergus, but you are 
late; and what in the world took you off 
so sudden to Derry, man? Why I had 
my heart in my mouth when I came back 
unexpected to-day, and found you gone; 
but there, come in out of the draught, do.” 

“Ts dinner ready, Biddy?” asked the 
| Squire, as he followed his sister into the 
house, and stood warming himself by the 
| blaze of the peat-fire in the spacious oak- 
I 

Geoffrey, 


veamed old hall. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure. 
boy, look in and see if the cloth’s laid. The 
fact is, Fergus, I haven’t had time to breathe 
since I came back to the house.” 

The Squire laughed good-humouredly. 

“ What’s the matter now ?” he said. “ We 
were pretty comfortable when you were 
away.” 

“Oh, it’s all very fine talking ; but there 
has been fine waste, I can tell you, Inchfawn; 
and what do you think that colleen Ellen 
has been doing now ?” 

“Ellen—Ellen! nothing very bad, I’m 
sure. 
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“Oh, you always stand up for her, Fergus; 
you spoil that girl past bearing. Well, 
did nothing worse this morning than carry 
off the larder on her back.” 

The Squire laughed heartily. 

“Just like the girleen,” he said; “gone 
off to feed some poor folks, I'll warrant. 
But,” —with a heavy sigh and a dark frown— 
“we must stop all that—we must stop all 
that. As I was about to say to Geoffrey, 
we must turn over a new leaf. Harkye, 


he 
sh 
Sile 


Bridget, there must be no waste from this | 


time forward.” 

Miss Bridget O'Donnell uttered a shriek. 

“Waste! is it me that wastes?” she ex- 
claimed. “Haven't I toiled and moiled for you, 
Fergus, and is that all the return I get? Didn’t 
I, just the very minute I came in to-day, 
after toasting m’ feet a bit and loosening 
m’ bonnet-strings, make straight off to the 
kitchen. ‘And where’s the ham, and the 
beef, and the bread, Mary?’ I said ; for if 
you believe me, Fergus, the larder was as 
bare as your hand. 

“¢QOh, ma’am,’ says Mary, ‘ Miss Ellen 
took them off with her in a basket this 
morning.’ 

“There’s Ellen for you, Squire, and you 
talk to me about waste.” 

The Squire turned his head away to hide 
something between a smile and a groan. 

Miss O’Donneil’s shrill voice was quickly 
heard again. 

“And that’s not the half nor the quarter. 
An hour later, as I was sitting in the parlour, 
having a glass of hot negus and a bit of toast, 
who should put in his head at the door but 
Dan, the stable boy : ‘And please ma’am, your 
honour,’ says he, ‘there’s a whole family 
come new into the yard.’ 

“What d’ye mean, Dan?’ I said, staring at 
him. 

“Tis true as yee sitting there, ma’am,’ 
says he. ‘They says as Miss Ellen sent 
them, and they’ve come from the other side 
of the Gap. They were served with a writ, 
and the roof took off their heads; and Miss 
Ellen says as they are all to sleep here, and 


to have a good fire and plenty of victuals. | 


What’s to be done with them, ma’am ?’ 
Dan, all perplexed.” 

During this recital the Squire had grown 
grave. 

“Served with a writ,” he muttered, “ poor 
souls—poor souls. And what have you done 
with them, Bridget ?” he asked. 

“Well, ‘tisn’t likely I’'d let the creatures 
starve. Waste is one thing, and the milk of 
human kindness another; I hope I’m not 


says 


devoid of that, Inchfawn. But you come 


and see.’ 


The Squire and Geoffrey followed Miss 
O'Donnell along certain passages and down 
some steps until they entered the large and 
bright Inchfawn kitchen. A roaring fire was 
sending vast flames up its capacious chim- 
ney and in the full sunshine of its warmth 
squatted the refugees in different attitudes 


/ and all thoroughly at home. 


Little Mary lay asleep in her mother’s 
arms, while the cook had given herself up 


| solely and entirely to the nursing of thx 


'ragged baby. 


Some plates and cups were 
scattered on the floor, and some potato peel- 
ings which were also lying about bore testi- 
mony to an abundant meal which had just 
been partaken of. 

The Squire said a word or two to the man, 
who rose sheepishly to his feet and pulled 
his front lock of hair. 

“Yes, yes ; it’s all right, my poor fellow,” 
he said in conclusion. “Dan, you see and 
put them in the barn where that fresh, sweet 
hay is. Pll see after you all to-morrow. Writ 
served, roof taken off; ay, it comes home— 
it comes home. Geoffrey, just run up to 


your sister’s room and ask her to come along 


| here for a minute; she knew what her old 


father would wish, bless her.” 
“Tf you please, sir,” said Dan, here again 
coming forward, “ Miss Ellen have never 


/come back at all, at all, nor the powny nay- 





ther, only the big hound, and he’s howling 
in the yard fit to break your heart.” 


CHAPTER VII.—‘ I LOST MY WAY.” 


THESE remarks of Dan’s instantly had the 
effect of changing the whole aspect of affairs 
in the bright kitchen. Miss O'Donnell ut- 
tered two or three piercing shrieks. 

“Ellen’s killed! the blessed, blessed col- 
leen is killed! The pony has fallen with her, 
and Ellen has been dashed to pieces at the 
foot of one of those terrible precipices! Oh! 
I knew it, I knew it; I knew the Sally-tree 
had not fallen for any good.” 

Miss O’Donnell threw herself back in her 


| chair, and went off into violent hysterics. 


| and anxious tones. 


The cook dropped the ragged baby into its 
father’s arms, and proceeded to dash cold 
water over the lady’s face and neck. 

“Here, Katie, alanna,” she said to one of 
her kitchen maids, “hould up her feet do, 
now she'll breathe more aisy.” 

All the poor people round the fire stood 
up and began to address Geoffrey in excited 


Dan flew into the yard 
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to bring in Oscar, who lay down instantly at 
the Squire’s feet and moaned. 

The sight of the dog seemed to rouse poor 
O’Donneil, who for the first moment or two 
had been literally stunned by a terrible fear 
of he scarcely knew what. He shook him- 
self and spoke in a voice of thunder. 

“Stop ali that blubbering and noise and 
nonsense. Dan, go saddle Timber-topper, 
d’ye hear, this instant. Geoffrey, you come 
along too. Lost in the Gap and the night 
is as dark as pitch! well, well, the Lord 
defend us all.” 

“Tis the Irish Sally-tree,” began Miss 
Bridget, rising and trying to dry her drip- 
ping locks. “The tree is down, Inchfawn, I 
warned you never to buy that bit o’ land; I 
knew it boded no good.” 


“Has anybody gone to saddle Timber- | 


topper?” again thundered the Squire, turn- 
ing his back upon his sister. 

At this instant Oscar started to his feet, 
pricked his ears forward, uttered a short yap 
of joy, and sprang to the door; it opened 
and Ellen herself came in. She was very 
white, and her eyes had a dazed and half- 
terrified look. She went instantly straight 
up to her father, and allowed him to foli 
her in his arms. 

“My jewel, my alanna, my colleen,” he 
said ; his great deep voice shook, and he 
kissed her brow several times. 

“Now, Ellen, what time is this to come 
home ?” said Miss Bridget, who had instantly 
recovered herself, and who now came forward 
and shook Ellen by her arm. In this par- 
ticular she acted like many another hysterical 
woman, whose violent grief does not at all 
prevent her scolding the object of her solici- 
tude the moment that object appears on the 
scene. 


hair,” exclaimed Miss Biddy. “I’m likely to 
eatch a fine cold, miss, with the fright you 
gave me.” 

Ellen raised her head ; her lips were trem- 
bling, and there was still that strange, un- 
usual look of fright in her eyes. She glanced 
past her aunt at Geoffrey, who shuffled his 
feet uneasily, and even coloured slightly 
under her gaze. 

“Shela has had a fall and scratched her 
knees a little. Dan, will you see to her? I’m 
sorry I’m so late, I—I lost my way.” 

“Lost your way at the Gap, Ellen?” said 
O'Donnell ; “ why it’s as straight a road as 
—as—— What do you mean, child, lost your 





way ?” 
“Yes, father, it was turning dark, and— 


“‘ Katie, lend me a towel, do, till I dry my | 
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oh! I’m so glad my poor people have come. 
Donovan, how is little Mary now ?” 

“Nicely, thank ye kindly, miss.” 

“Dear father, I found them in such a 
hopeless condition. Oh! will nobody go and 
see to poor Shela ?” 

Geoffrey instantly left the kitchen. Ellen 
had now quite recovered from her momentary 
tremors, her cheeks burned, she talked fast 
and excitedly. 

Presently the Squire and Miss O’Donnell 
took her up-stairs, and the Squire again 
tried to draw from her the history of how 
she could have possibly lost her way. 

“JT got on a bridle-path and it was slip- 
pery, and Shela fell,” she said, but she grew 
absent again here, and seemed to have 
nothing further to say. 

In the excitement of many events that 
evening, dinner had been a forgotten meal, 
but now a heterogeneous supply of food was 
piled on the board, and Miss O’Donnell and 
the Squire partook heartily. 

Ellen sat by the fire and tried to chatter 
and laugh as usual, but she presently owned 
that she was too tired either to eat or talk, 
and said she would go to bed at once. 

After her departure, the Squire found his 
evening uncommonly dull, for Miss Bridget 
had settled herself for a comfortable snooze 
in the depths of a large arm-chair, and Geof- 
frey had not come in. 

“Tl go to bed too,” said O’Donnell pre- 
sently ; “I’m dead beat after that drive to 
Derry and back. Anybody would suppose 
I was getting into years to hear me talking 
in that fashion. Good night, Biddy.” 

Miss O’Donnell uttered a grunt, and the 
Squire’s heavy steps were heard ascending 


the creaking stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A GHOST OF THE PAST. 

ELLEN had not gone to bed. She had 
hastily changed her muddy and damp habit, 
and put on one of her morning dresses, 
then unfastening the latch of her window, 
she threw it up, and looked out far into the 
night. The evening was pitch dark; she 
could see nothing, but in the distance she 
could hear the dull thud and roar of the 
great waves of the Atlantic beating against 
Dunree Head. She shut down her window 
again softly, fastened the bolt, and stood 
with her hands clasped in front of her, and 
her brows knit in much perplexed thought. 
Suddenly an idea came which seemed to her 
very good. She resolved to act upon it in- 
stantly. Fires were plentiful luxuries at old 
|Inchfawn. <A cheerful peat fire blazed up 
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Ellen’s chimney now, and a great basket of 
fuel for replenishing it stood by the hearth. 

Ellen took up this basket in one hand, 
placed on the top of it a little bundle of 
sticks, which her chambermaid, Judy, had 
left ready for future use, and taking her 
candle in her other hand, went along a nar- 
row carpeted passage. She opened a green 
baize door, and found herself in a large and 
comfortably-furnished sitting-room. Thick 
carpets covered the floor ; the windows were 
protected from draughts by heavy curtains ; 
low, easy chairs, small tables, and one or 
two comfortable sofas were scattered about. 
The room was deserted, and damp, and 
dusty, but it was capable of being made 
luxurious, and compared to the rest of the 
old house was a very paradise. Ellen 
shivered, however, as she entered, and closed 
the door softly behind her. 

A ghost was in this room for the young 
girl—the ghost of her dead mother. Her 
eyes filled with tears, and her hand shook, 
as she laid down her candle, but she did not 
shrink from her self-imposed task. She piled 
great squares of turf into the rusty long-un- 
used grate, and soon had a bright fire blazing 
merrily. Then she drew the sofa, on which 
her mother used to lie, into its accustomed 
place ; she took a duster, which she had 
brought with her, and dusted this sofa, and 
one or two chairs and tables. And finally 
she lit half-a-dozen wax candles which stood 
in heavy silver sconces on the broad mantel- 
shelf, drew the curtains tight, and gave the 
room a snug and home-like appearance. 

“Tt only wants mother now,” she said, in 
conclusion. ‘Oh, mother! Oh, dear Lord! 
in the beautiful heaven where mother is, 
help me to-night.” 

A moment or two later she ran swiftly 
down-stairs. 

The whole household seemed to have 
gone to bed, no sounds came from the dis- 
tant kitchen, the lights were out, and only 
the glowing remains of the turf fire shed a 
fitful glimmer across the great hall. 

Oscar was lying at full length on the 
hearth. He wagged his tail, and rose slowly 
on hearing Ellen’s step. She sat down by 
his side, and put her arm caressingly round 
his rough neck. The dog licked her hand, 
and looked with unutterable and pathetic 
love into her face. 

“You and I will wait together, Oscar,” 
she said ; and she laid her tired head down 
on the dog’s. 

An hour passed away. The fire was nearly 
cut, and Ellen felt cold. Just then there was 











a slight noise at one of the French windows 
which opened out of the hall. The dog 
pricked up his ears. 

“Be quiet,” said Ellen firmly. The great 
beast trembled all over, but obeyed her. 

Ellen heard a voice outside say, “ Well, 
good night, sir.” The French window was 
thrown easily open, for the bolts had not 
been really secured, and Geoffrey stepped 
into the hall. 

“Good gracious! you here, Ellen?” he 
said, in a voice of surprise and some conster- 
nation. 

“Yes; I wanted to speak to you, Geoffrey.” 

“How in the world did you know I was 
out? I thought you had gone to bed, beat 
out, ages ago.” 

“Tf you come up-stairs I will tell you.” 

Geoffrey whistled carelessly, and lit his 
bedroom candle. “ Well, I’m tired, if you 
are not, mavourneen ; but here goes.” 

“Good night, Oscar,” said Ellen, as she 
ran quickly up the low flight of steps before 
her brother, and tripped past his bedroom 
door and her own. 

“Now wherever are you going, you silly 
child ?” 

Ellen came back, and took Geoffrey’s hand. 

“ T want to remind you of our mother,” she 
said ; and she threw open the well-remem- 
bered green baize door. 

The room, which had been deserted for 
three years now, and in which Geoffrey had 
last seen a coffin, and a stiff and shrouded 
form, reflected back a well-remembered as- 
pect. 

The fire had burnt itself up to a great red 
glow ; the candles shed a soft light ; the sofa 
on which his mother used to lie, his chair 
and Ellen’s, stood where they used to stand 
by the hearth. 

He remembered this room as a place of re- 
fuge in all his childish troubles; he remem- 
bered leaning against that sofa and feeling 
his mother’s kisses on his forehead. If there 
was any one in all the world he had pas- 
sionately loved, it was his mother. 

Why had Ellen brought him here to-night? 
The colour faded out of his bright young 
cheeks, the hand which held his bedroom 
candle shook. 

“Ellen,” he said, “ what is the meaning of 
this ?” 

“T did it, Geoffrey. I lit the fire, and the 
candles, which were burning last the night 
mother’s coffin was here ; and I drew over 
the sofa and the little chairs. Sit down; let 
us talk.” 

“Ellen, I really think your brain must 
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have been a little Silla ie you were | 
out to-day. Do you know that this pains | 
me? Coming in here like this is a mockery ; 
it gives me torture.” 

“Darling Geoffrey, I wanted to bring back 
strong memories. Listen to your own Ellen, 
and try to think that mother is here too.” 

Geoffrey sat down on the sofa. His ex-| 
citable and highly-strung temperament was | 
moved to emotion. He put his arm round | 
Ellen’s waist, and his beautiful dark blue eyes | 
had a suspicion of tears in them. 

“Tf only that was true about my mother !” 
said the young man. “God only knows how 
I miss her.” 

“You know, Geoffrey, I think she can 
hear us and see us still. She has only gone 
before us for a little time, and we can please 
her best by following in her steps.” 

Geoffrey was silent. 

“Geoffrey, dear,” continued his sister, 
turning round and facing him, ““‘whomdid you 
say ‘Good night’ to just now, outside the 
hall window ?” 

“Who did I say good-bye to? Why, no 
one more formidable than your old friend | 
Tom Doherty.” 

“Ah! I thought so—I feared so, And | 
yet I have always cared for Tom, and mother } 
trusted him too.” 

“Now what do you mean by all these 
lugubrious remarks about poor Tom, Eileen ?” 

“Geoffrey,” said Ellen, putting her hands 
into her brother’s, and looking him full in 
the face, “I did not tell my father the whole 
truth to-night.” 

“You did not tell our father the truth ?” 

“No, or I kept back part of the truth. 
I did lose my way, and Shela fell ; but that | 
was not all that happened going through the | 
Gap.” 

“Not all! Good heavens! did anybody 
hurt you or frighten you? It’s a rough 
place; but no—no—impossible. Speak, 
Ellen, I beseech you !” | 

“Look here,” said Ellen, drawing up her 
sleeve, and showing a deep bruise on her 
slight wrist, “I got “this, and I might have | 
got worse. But don’t look so white, Geoffrey : 
the pain is nothing.” 

“Tell me all, Ellen, for Heaven’s sake.” | 

“Yes, I will tell you all. I brought you | 
to our mother’s room that you might hear 
about this. I had arranged every thing with 
these poor Donovans, and it was getting 
dark, and I knew there was no moon, so | 
hurried Shela on, for I wanted to get home 
a couple of hours before my poor people 
arrived, to make things comfortable for them. 











| you need not fear me.’ 


| horrid bits of crape ; 
| caught my pony, said, *Didn’t I know as it 


| | the ringleader added, ‘ 


When I had got about half way through the 
| Gap, and St. Agnes’ Well was in sight, I saw 
| two or three children pop their heads up be- 
hind a rock. I did not take much notice of 
their being there ; I only thought some of 
the poor folks had started another illicit still, 


|} and that the children were simply set there 


on guard, so I nodded to them, and called 
out ‘Good evening’ as gaily as possible, and 
hurried Shela on. But, Geoffrey, just as I 
was turning the corner, four men sprang up, 


| as it seemed, out of the very ground, and 


stood in front of Shela, and one of them 
caught her by the bridle. 

“Oscar sprang at the man, and Shela 
began to rear: but I called to my dear dog 
and told him to be quiet, and he obeyed me. 

“T was almost frightened for a moment, 
for the men all wore bits of crape across 
their eyes, and I did not recognise one of 


| them; but I quickly recovered my courage, 


for I remembered I was in old Inishowen, 
where everybody knew and loved me, so I 
said, ‘Please don’t touch Shela; she will be 
all right if you let her alone, and if you hold 
her like this I shall be thrown off.’ 

“*TLave the powney alone, Dan,’ said a 
man a head and shoulders over the others, 
and who must have been the ringleader. 
Dan fell back instantly. 

“*Now what do you want with me?’ I 
asked. ‘Why do you stop my way, and 
why do you wear those horrid black things 
over your eyes? If you are Inishowen men 
With these words 
they laughed, and one and all pulled off the 
and the man Dan, who 


was ould Inchfawn’s daughter herself?’ and 
Shure’ tis Miss Eileen, 


|her blessed self; may the saints and the 


| Vargin protect her ! and ’tis you who won't 


be behind in helping us. Then they told 
me they had a great thought in their heads, 
and they asked me to go with them at once, 
and to add my name to the names of those 
| who go in for honour and glory. They said 
it was all for the sake of old Inchfawn. 
“Geoffrey, by this time I had lost my 
momentary fear; | guessed what the men 
wanted, and I thought an instant before I 
made any answer ; then I turned to Oscar. 
|‘Go home, Oscar,’ I said—‘go straight 
home and tell them Ellen is coming.’ The 
dog looked at me wistfully ; but he trotted 
off at once, and I saw the men were pleased. 
Then I told them I would go with them, but 
only on one condition. They asked me what 


my condition was, and I said, ‘ This is what 
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I want you to promise me. Iam Inchfawn’s 
daughter, and it is not in me to fear the 
Inchfawn men. I will go with you, and 
listen to what you have got to say. If I 
approve of it, well and good; but if I do 
not, I go away free. Iam not to be forced 
by you to add my name to anything I do 


not approve of. I will not hurt you nor | 


betray you, nor injure you. I am Ellen 


O’Donnell, and I love the people of the old | 


place well enough, I sometimes think, to die 
for them; but I will be free to act as my 


own judgment prompts me in this matter. | 


Is this a bargain?’ ‘They all said yes enthu- 
siastically ; so satisfied were they of the 
honesty, wisdom, and rightness of their 
motives, they felt sure, they said, that I 
would aid their cause, but in any case I was 
to be free. 

“¢T trust to your honour,’ I said; and 
then I allowed them to lead Shela round to 
the other side of the rock. There were at 
least four more men there, and a woman and 
a girl stood in the centre of the group. The 
woman was tall and commanding ; she had 
very black eyes and black brows, but her 
hair was white, and shone like silver. She 
wore a white cap with a deep frill, a gay crim- 
son and yellow shawl was crossed over her 
shoulders, and she had also on a handsome 


peasant woman’s cloak. The girl was the | 


counterpart of the woman, slender and reed- 
like, with black eyes and rippling black 
hair. I had seen this couple once or twice 
before, and knew they had taken a small hut 
on the borders of Inchfawn. The woman 
came up at once and took my hand. 
“¢«Thank the Lord Almighty, you have 


come, lady,’ she said in a grave voice, which | 


had a deep vibration under it. The girl also 
laughed in a gay and excited manner, and 
then they pushed aside a furze-bush behind 
which was a little wooden door, and we all 
went down some steps into a room cut out 


of a rock. There was a fire at one end, the | 


smoke of which half filled the place, a long 
deal table stood in the middle of the room, 
and two or three dip-candles were stuck 
about here and there. The smoke and dirt 
half choked me. I began to feel a little 
uneasy again, and took hold of the tall 
woman’s arm for protection. 

“The pretty, dear lady needn’t be fright- 
ened,’ she said ; ‘you have only got to sign 
a paper, miss, and then you can go.’ 

“*Oh, glory be to the Virgin Mother !’ 
here exclaimed the young girl, bringing over 
a candle and placing it so as to shine full 
upon my face, ‘and is this Miss Eileen her 





own self? Oh! if Miss Eileen signs, all will 
be well. Oh! praise be to Heaven that I have 
looked upon her swate face !’ 

“Hush, Nora!’ said her mother sternly. 
‘Murphy,’ she added, raising her voice and 
| speaking to the ringleader, ‘if you will 
| bring over the bit of parchment, Miss Ellen 
O’Donnell will put her name to it, and then 
she may go.’ 

“T asked if I had only to write my name 
| on a bit of paper. 
| “*Just so, dear lady; you have to sign 
your name, and then swear that you will tell 
no one.’ 

“¢*T won't sign any paper until I know 
what it means,’ I said. 

“<°Tis for the glory and honour of Inch- 
fawn,’ said the tall man, coming up to the 
table. 
| *Ves, tell her all you can, Patrick,’ in- 
| terrupted the woman. 

“Then the man began a kind of jargon, 
Geoffrey, in which he talked a great deal about 

| Inishowen, and about Inchfawn in particular; 
| he praised my father, and even you and me, 
who have never done anything, and he spoke 
| with intense bitterness about other men who 
| had not father’s generous nature, and as far 
as I could make out he seemed to want to 
| found a society with us at its head, which 
would force all the other people in the penin- 
sula to act as we did. He spoke with great 
force and bitterness, and I tried to follow 
his meaning, which seemed to me revengeful 
and altogether unwise. I knew at once that 
such a society could never really help our 
poor people, and I instantly made up my mind 
that for two reasons I could never join it. 
The first was that it nourished revengeful 
and evil feelings, which, being contrary to 
all that was good, would never in their very 
nature prosper; the other reason, and per- 
haps the strongest with me, was that I had 
| promised my mother never to belong to any 
such society. I felt very sorry as I made up 
my mind, and as I looked round at the faces 
pressing so close to me—some of them were 
so haggard and so thin and so despairing— 
and I said as gently as ever I could speak— 

“¢You are all wrong. Oh! I am very 
grieved for you; but, believe me. that is not 
the way; that way will never do any good. 
No, I cannot sign the paper.’ 

“The girl uttered a bitter cry, and sud- 
denly seized my two hands. 

“Oh! but Mr. Geoffrey has signed it his 
own self—his own beautiful self—and you 
will too, lady ?’ 

“*TLet her alone, Nora,’ said the mother. 
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«Now, miss,’ re sind, turning to me, 
‘don’t you know that we can make you sign 
the paper; don’t you know that you are in a 
very lonesome place, and with a lot of despe- 
rate people ?’ 

“¢Oh, I’m not at all afraid of you,’ I said ; 
‘there is no one here who would harm a gir! 
like me, whose heart is all full of love and 
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— k fk dived at him, il then he smiled and 
ook her hands in his 


My poor little Ellen! You got a con- 


| siderable fright, and I must say you be- 


sympathy for every one of you; but I should | 


never be the same Ellen O’Donnell again if 
I signed what my conscience tells me is all 
wrong. I will help you in a thousand 


ways; I will always help you, but never | 


in this way. Then I turned to the ring- 
leader and reminded him of his promise, 
that I was to go away free if I did not wish 
to sign. 

“The woman caught my wrist and tur 
me fiercely round. 


“<You are no better than your brother, I | 
> | 
| the men looked desperate and earnest, and 


suppose,’ she said. 

“Nora knelt at my feet 
face against my knees. 

«¢ Oh, lady! for the glory of old Inish- 
owen, do the little thing we wants.’ 

“T pushed Nora aside as gently as I could, 
and ran up to Patrick. 

“¢T claim your word of honour,’ I said 
looking him full in the face ; ‘take me away 
now.’ 

“The man scratched his head and looked 
sorely perplexed. But he was an honest 
man and responded to my appeal. 

“«°Tis thrue enough what the young lady 
says, he remarked, turning to the woman ; 
‘we promised not to force her, and Miss Ellen 
O'Donnell won't betray us,’ and then, to my 
great joy, he led me out of the cave. ‘ Look 
here, miss,’ he said as I mounted Shela, 


and pressed | 


| them from the very 


| and they seem to t 


haved uncommonly well. Your account of 
the whole thing is dramatic, Ellen, and would 
ma ke a fine scene at a play; but—but 2 
* But what, Geofirey ? 

“Your fright was unnecessary, my dear. 
I know the people who tock you round to 
the other side of that rock. It was a silly 
trick to play ; indeed, it was a shame to 
frighten a poor little girl like you, and I 
shall speak to Murphy about it very severely. 
But there was nothing in it, Ellen; there 
was no dreadful tragedy, such as your poor 
terrified little soul imagined.” 

“T don’t know that I was so awfully terri- 
1,” said Ellen, a trifle of anger in her tone. 
“The situation was alarming enough, and 





fie 


despairing enough. However you may like 
to speak about it, Geoffrey, the thing was no 
child’s play to those men nor to that woman, 
nor to that beautiful young girl.” 

Geoffrey was silent for 2 moment or two, 
then he began 

“The fact is, Eileen, they’ve wanted you 
to join them for some time ; you are quite a 
little heroine amongst the people round here, 
hink your name attached 
to their society will win fresh members to 
their cause. — have wanted you to join 
‘ beginning, and I half 
promised you would.” 

“ You had no rig sht to say so, Geoffrey.” 

* Well, you see, they y have spoiled every- 


| thing themselves ; they are Irish to the back- 


‘you don’t know me, but I helped to bring | 


the harvest in once for Inchfawn, and I had 
a bit of a girleen called Peggy—she ain’t in 
this world now; but no matter about that, 

you was good to my bit of a girleen; you 
give her roses one day and an owld broken 

doll; but for thinking of that now, I mightn’t 
have minded my word of honour.’ 

“Then he let me go ; 
and excited that I took a wrong bridle-path, 
and poor Shela slipped and hurt her knees ; 
but I got home at last.” 


CHAPTER IX.—SO MELODRAMATIC. 


Wuite Ellen was telling her story she | 


gazed straight before her ; not once did she 
glance at her brother. Had she done so sh 

would have seen several emotions chasing 
each other over his changeable face. 
When she had finished speaking 


| little mole-hill in the world. 
just give you a sketch of 


but I was so dazed | 
|in the cave where they 


bone, and they cannot help being melodra- 
matic. They have made you imagine a 
mountain exists, whereas it is only the tiniest 
Now shall I 
what these people 
re ally want to do?” 

“Tell me, Geoffrey,” replied Ellen, raising 
her earnest blue eyes to his face. 

“ Well, it is just this way. About a year 
ago a lot of these poor folks began to meet 
took you to-day. 
They rset and talked, and, of course, they 
discussed the hardness of the times, and on 


| all occasions my father’s name was brought 


| forward as the one dearly loved landlord all 


around. Little they cared, ae creatures, 


| that the old place was going down lower and 
| lower every day, that the house was nearly half 


she did | tl 


- ruins, which will soon be the case, Ellen. 
Inchfawn was the right man to rule over 
and those who did not absolutely 


tnem, 
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belong to his estate became extremely dis- 
contented. Then they thought they would 


“Oh, Geoffrey! here in this room my 
mother spoke to me. She lay on that sofa, 


form a society, which should be secret, and| and spoke to me of a fear which pressed 
should belong exclusively and entirely to} near her heart; she said how impulsive 
| you were, how brilliant, how much beloved. 
“Yes, Geoffrey, the object of the society?” | And she solemnly charged me to do all 


this place, and whose object should be 


“Well, their ideas are vague enough, poor 


creatures; but their plan is to shame the other | your joining any secret society. 


| 


that sister could do for brother to prevent 
She may 


owners of properties round to do what Inch- | have exaggerated her fears, but I shall never 


fawn has done. 
just a chance in the battle of life. There is 
really no necessity to make a mystery of the 
thing, or to call it a secret in any sense ; but 
it swells their feelings of importance to have 
midnight meetings, and to have out-of-the- 
way caves for rendezvous, also to have an 
oath of fidelity, uniting all the members in 
the strictest union. As I said, there is no 
necessity for all this—the whole thing may 
be as open and above board as daylight ; but 
then the Irish must be melodramatic.” 

“Do you believe in this secret society, 
Geoffrey? You have joined it; do you be- 
lieve in it, do you think it will do these poor 
folks any good ?” 

Geoffrey paused and hesitated. 

**T don’t know that I do believe in it,” he 
said ; “in its workings it is absolutely im- 
practicable ; but it keeps the people quiet, 
and satisfies them.” 

“ And yet you have joined it ?” 

“Oh, yes; they wanted my name, and I 
like to be popular ; it means nothing, and it 
is rather fun, and Tom Doherty is such a 
splendid orator. You should hear him, Ellen; 
why, only this very night he spoke with a 
passionate fire and a flow of eloquence that 
would have made your ears tingle and your 
heart beat.” 

Ellen got up and placed some fresh sods 
of turf upon the fire, then she turned round, 
and her young voice had a slightly scornful 
ring In it. 

“Tam glad I did not take that oath to- 
day, nor sign that paper ; but had I done so, 
I would at least have been faithful ; I would 
have thrown my life, my soul, my all into 
the cause you think so weak and feeble. 
Geoffrey, it is life or death to those poor folks, 
and you talk of it as if it were chilis play.” 

Geoffrey coloured and stood up. 

‘* My dear little sister, it is you who are 
melodramatic now; what a pity you were 
never sent toan English school! I have told 
you what I honestly believe about this Red 
Glen society. Of course I am bound to 
secresy, being a member, and so, for that 
matter, are you.” 

Ellen went up to him and took his hands. 





All the poor souls want is | forget her face, nor the earnest look in her 


eyes, and I promised her—oh, most earnestly! 
And now, Geoffrey, you have joined one, and 
you have not even done it in earnest and 
from your heart; but you have done it 
lightly, and with no faith in the cause you 
have sworn to adopt. Oh, Geoffrey! our 
mother would be much troubled to-night.” 

“Our mother was prejudiced, Ellen ; she 
was a Derry woman, and she could not 
understand the wild folks in Donegal. You 
know I have loved my mother, and her 
memory is—is one of the best things for me 
to remember all my life long. You never 
told me of this wish of hers ; had I known 
it I might not have taken an oath which, 
after all, means nothing serious ; but it is too 
late now.” 

“Yes, the oath is taken,” said Ellen very 
sadly ; “nothing can alter that fact.” 

“ Nothing can, my colleen; and do you 
know that I am dead sleepy, and longing to 
go to bed.” 

Ellen raised her face for her brother to 
kiss, and then she heard him leave the room; 
but for an hour or more she sat on herself 
in the haunted chamber—haunted by old 
memories, old promises, old dreams. The 
children had played here by their mother’s 
knee—the little innocent children—and now 
the young man and the girl, in the bloom of 
their early youth, had met in this room to 
discuss—what? Geoffrey called it nothing, 
but Ellen could not forget the despair in 
those peoples’ faces, the earnest purpose in 
their tones. 

She went to bed at last, feeling very sad 
about Geoffrey ; he had hitherto been her 
hero of heroes, but he had lowered himself 
in her estimation to-night. 


CHAPTER X.—CONSOLATION. 

A FORTNIGHT later, Ellen was standing in 
the large yard which ran at the back of the 
rambling old house. As usual, she was sur- 
rounded by several pets, both canine and 
human. The great dog, Oscar, stood proudly 
by her side, Dandy and Yap were fawning 
on her for some broken bits of biscuit, and 
perched on her shoulder, in a high state of 








excitement and pleasure, sat the pretty child, 
Mary Donovan. 

Few would have recognised little Mary 
after her fortnight of good living and care. 
Her fair and lovely little face was rosy with 
health, and dimpling with baby prettiness ; 
the light golden curls which surrounded her 
brow had caught a gleam from the watery 
November sun. 
neatly clothed from head to foot, and all 
traces of the poor little washed-out child, 
whom Ellen rescued a fortnight ago, had 
vanished. Little Mary was now known at 
Inchfawn as Miss Eileen’s pet, and the small 
creature had become quite saucy in conse- 
quence. 

She was shouting now gleefully to the 
dogs, and patting Ellen’s shoulder with her 
dimpled hand. Donovan, the father, stood 
back at a little distance. He had been taken 
on at Inchfawn for the time being, receiving 
no wages, but allowed for himself and his 
family the use of a good barn, and, what 
was more to the purpose, the run of the 
plentiful Inchfawn kitchen. He and his wife 
were supposed to be taken on for the pur- 
pose of doing odd jobs, but no one ever saw 
either of these good people putting their 
hands to anything. 

The Squire said once or twice, “ We must 
make arrangements for those poor Donovans 
to go,” but no one ever did make arrange- 
ments, and the family settled down quite 
comfortably to swell the vast body of retainers 
who were always hanging about Inchfawn for 
the purpose of picking up odd jobs. 

Dan and Pat the stable-boy, and another 
boy who ran errands, were standing, as.usual, 
in front of Ellen and laughing at little Mary’s 
smart sayings. 

“Ach! why then, Miss Eileen, ain’t she 
‘cute entoirely ?” laughed Pat. 

At this moment there was the distinct 
crunching of wheels heard on the gravel sweep 
outside. Pat, Dan, Donovan, and all the 


other satellites, flew to ascertain the cause ; | 


and Ellen, holding little Mary’s hand, and 
followed by the dogs, went into the house. 


In the great hall stood her father divesting | 


himself slowly and painfully of his great- 
coat. He had been again to Derry, and had 
just returned. Geoffrey was leaning against 


the mantel-piece, looking a trifle flushed, but | 
much pleased and excited; and close to | 


Geoffrey’s side stood a broadly-built man of 
middle height, with a grave, rather stern face. 
Aunt Bridget was just poking her head round 
the parlour door to see what was up when 
Ellen entered. 
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She was comfortably and | 
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| “ Eileen,” said Geoffrey, going directly up 
to his sister and leading her to the stranger’s 
side, “this is Arundel ; this is my dear friend 
| Philip Arundel. Fancy his coming across 
father at Judson’s, and their both driving 
lover together! Wasn't it a bit of luck? 
But you might have written to me, Arun- 
le] 7” 

Arundel’s grave English tones struck with 
}a curious sense of novelty on Ellen’s ear. 
| She looked at him with a brief wonder and 

a sense of astonishment at Geoffrey having 
chosen any one so staid and sensible and old 
| to be his friend. 

“We shall like to have you at Inchfawn, 
| Mr. Arundel,” she said simply; “only if 
| Aunt Bridget and I had known you were 

coming we should have had a better welcome 
ready for you.” 

“Oh, m’ dear child!—I’m sure,” replied 
Aunt Bridget, now coming decidedly into the 
centre of the group and facing the Englishman, 
“vou don’t know what you're talking about 
when you say there isn’t a welcome always 
ready at Inchfawn. “Tis caed mille failthe* is 
the motto here, Mr. Arundel, and that you'll 
know before you're long among us all. And 

| as to the best spare bedroom not being ready, 
which Ellen hinted at, why that can soon be 
put straight. Kate and Judy can soon dust 
it and rig it up. And I wonder, Ellen, would 

| Mr. Arundel like the feather bed or the mat- 
tress—it’s turning cold for the mattress, I 
think, but then I’m a chilly body, and I 
always say, ‘High-ho, for the feather-o !’” 

Geoffrey coloured and bit his lips, but 
Arundel replied directly to the old lady, 

“Thank you, Miss O’Donnell, I am sure I 
shall be quite comfortable wherever you put 

| me.” . 

Ellen wondered if he was laughing at her 
| aunt, and looked at him again with curiosity, 
| but this grave person did not seem to see a 
| joke in anything ; he patted Oscar, who be- 
| came fickle on the spot, and left Ellen’s side, 

and presently he and Miss O’Donnell went 
|over to the deep French window to enjoy 
the magnificent view. 

Miss O’Donnell was in her element, and 
talked loquaciously. Arundel stood and 
listened; he looked the personification of 
| polite attention. 

‘There’s our lake of shadows,” said Aunt 
Bridget; “there’s our beautiful Lough Swilly. 
|I have looked at her, every day, since I 
| was a little thing, and my old eyes, even yet, 

have not grown tired of revelling in her 
beauties.” 
* Irish for “A hundred thousand welcomes.” 
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“The scenery is undoubtedly very fine,” 
responded Arundel. 


! 
' 


“Fine, sir!—I should think it is, sir. I | 
don’t know what place can compare with | 


Inchfawn and our lake; but you have not 
seen the half nor the quarter yet. There’s 
the Gap of Mamore, and Dunree Head, with 
its wonderful fort built on the solid rock. But 
perhaps I tire you with descriptions; and, 
after all, for my own part, I admire njthing 
as I do the lake itself. There were some 
farewell verses written on the lake once, 
which just exactly express my feeling. I 
learned them pat off book; this is the way 
they run.” 

Aunt Bridget had a sing-song voice, but 
her appreciation of the subject threw a certain 
wild, and almost pathetic, beauty into the 
verses she endeavoured to recite. 

“You must fancy yourself saying a fare- 
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Let me roam where I wiil, 
All the scenes I have traced 
Will appear like a green spot 

‘T have shed many a tear over the lines,” 
said Miss O’Donnell when she had finished, 
“They say they are the work of an English- 
man, but I can scarcely believe that. Once 
I tried to set them to a little tune of my own, 
and they sounded very nice sung to the harp. 
Well, well, where in the world has that child 
Ellen taken herself off to ?” 

Ellen and Geoffrey were in the parlour 
close by. Geoffrey was speaking with some 
anger. 

“Why will she go on like this? I can’t 
stand it. My father is a gentleman; why 
doesn’t Aunt Bridget try to behave like a 
lady? Can you do nothing, Ellen? Can 


| you not give hera hint? What will Arundel 


well, Mr. Arundel; fancy yourself saying good- | 
bye to it all; but, I forgot, you can’t fancy | 


it, you have got to spend your life here to 
know what we feel.” 

“May I hear the verses ?” asked Arundel 
gently. 

“Tl be delighted to repeat them. Here 
they are : 
“* How oft have I gazed 

On Lough Swilly’s fair shore, 
Where the rude waves around us 
Tempestuous roar. 
The billows do foam, 
Rising high to the air, 
Sparkling bright as the eye 
Of some beautiful fair. 
“<6 To the left stands the island 
Of Inch, where the song 
Of many a chieftain 
Was heard all day long, 
Lamenting the fate 
That ordained such a fail 
To the mirth that once jilled 
Each banqueting hail. 


“¢ To the right stands the castle 
Of the famed Cahir Roe, 
A man of great might, 
Who dispersed his proud foe ; 
Welcomed his friends 
With a hearty shake hands, 
And a caed mille failthe 
To Erin’s fair lands. 


“6 The blue mountains of Fanet 

Majestically frown 

O’er the deep-flowing Swilly, 
Of fame and renown. 

It’s a place of resort 
For the young and the gay, 

To drive away sorrow 
And mortal decay. 


“6 Fare thee well, Swilly, 
Shali I ne’er see thee more ? 
Will I ne'er again ramble 
Around your fair shore 2 





think of us all ?” 

“T wonder if he does laugh at us,” said 
Ellen in a meditative voice. ‘Though he is 
so quiet and polite, he may be laughing at 


;us in his heart all the time. I never saw 





any one so grave and still. I don’t know 
that I like him much, and he must be very 
old.” 

Geoffrey burst into a hearty laugh, and 
the discontent cleared from his brow. 

“Old, mavourneen—old !—well, that just 
shows how young you are. Arundel is about 
twenty-seven ; and as to his being so very 
quiet, I wish you could see him really roused. 
I tell you, Eileen, it’s terrible to see Arundel 
roused ; it takes a good deal to do it, and 
he never blusters, but his words they just 
sting. Arundel is the most terribly earnest 
person I ever met in my life. He's not 
laughing at Aunt Bridget, bless you; he’s 
only studying her; he thinks it’s the Irish 
way.” 

Ellen knit her brows, and remained for a 
moment lost in thought. 

“T don’t know that I do like him much,” 
she said, “ but I dare say he’s a useful kind 
of friend for you, Geofirey, and we must do 
what we can to make him comfortable while 
he stays. Now I’m going to find my father. 
I can’t make out where he has hidden him- 
self.” 

Ellen did not take very long discovering 
the Squire’s retreat. She ran through a dis- 
used conservatory, which boasted of a great 
deal of broken glass and a few mouldy and 
withered geraniums, and pushed aside a door 
at the farther end. This door opened into 
a small and desolate smoking den, where the 
Squire and Geofirey kept their hunting-whips, 
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guns, and fishing-rods, and where they in- 
dulged in any number of pipes. Of late, 
however, the room had fallen into disuse, and 
its air struck chilly and damp against Ellen’s 
cheek as she entered. Her father, his great- 
coat off, had drawn a rustic chair opposite 
the empty hearth, and was huddled up in it. 
His shoulders were up to his ears, his head 
was bent, and his eyes stared straight in an 
almost vacant manner at the empty bars. 
Ellen, shutting the door behind her, went 
straight up to him, and took his old grey 
head between her hands. 


“Now, father, what is the matter ? why are | 


you sitting here, and what new fashion of 
warming yourself is this ?” 

“Eh!” said Inchfawn, rousing himself, and 
looking at her still in that half-dazed manner, 
“the fire has gone out. I didn’t know it 
had gone out. You might light a bit of fire, 
Ellen child.” 

Ellen flew quickly out of the room; she 
returned in a moment with a basket of turf 
and some wood for kindling, and in a very 
short time her deft fingers had lighted a 
roaring fire in the old grate. 

The heat of the fire began to rouse the 
Squire out of the semi-torpor into which he 
had sunk. He shivered and spread out his 
hands to the grateful warmth. Ellen curled 
down in a cosy attitude at his feet, and laid 
her dark head against his knee. She was 


terribly frightened still, for she had never | 


seen her father so before, and she feared he 
must be going to have a bad illness. 

“T will run away now,” she said presently, 
“and get you something very hot to drink. 
You must have got a great chill driving home.” 

“No, no, Ellen,” said the old man, laying 


his trembling hand on her arm, “’tis no | 


bodily chill. I remember it now, though it 
dazed me for a bit. 
old age, Ellen, all of a sudden; that is it. I 
was a hale enough man yesterday, hale and 
strong for eight-and-sixty, but now I am old 
and feeble. I have got a blow, Ellen child ; 
I've got a cruel blow !” 

“What is it, dear father ?—tell me. You 
will be much better when you have told me. 
Tell your little Ellen, who loves you.” 

“You do love me, colleen,” said Inchfawn, 
wrapping his arms round her ; “ you wouldn’t 
turn against me, whatever I had done.” 

“I¢ Oh, father, how little you know me 
after all! There is no one I love like you; 
ho one, not even Geoffrey. But you have done 
nothing,” she added anxiously. “ You did 
get a chill, and you are fancying things.” 

“T have been very weak and foolish, Eileen, 


I have stepped into my | 


very weak and foolish. I listened to the 
specious words of a villain and a sneak. I 
was taken in, child—I was taken in. I was 
weak and foolish—I was weak and foolish, 
and the Lord God Almighty is punishing me 
now !” 

Here the Squire rose to his feet, a great 
purple flush on his face. He waved his hand 
as Ellen came close to him. 

“The Lord God Almighty is punishing 
me, but I was taken in by a liar and a cheat. 
Ellen, don’t let any of them call me Inchfawn 
|again—Inchfawn is gone, the land of my 

fathers. Inchfawn is gone from the O’Don- 
| nells for ever !” 

The poor Squire began to pace up and 
down the tiny room, and Ellen stood, with 
clasped hands and terrified face, gazing at 
| him. She really thought he had taken leave 
of his senses. After a time he grew calmer 
{and sat down, and Ellen, with her arms 

round his neck and her head on his shoulder, 
heard little by little the story of his woe, and 
| degradation, and ruin. She listened with 
| scarcely a word, only he felt her warm breath 
| against his cheek, and several times she kissed 
| him, and the clinging feel of her arms brought 
| him a certain sense of consolation. When 
| once he had broken the ice, it was a comfort 
| to unburden himself of the secret which had 
| lain for years heavy against his heart. His 
| voice grew lighter and less oppressed as he 
proceeded, particularly as Ellen said no. word 
| of reproach, and kept her sense of consterna- 
tion and horror to herself. 
| It was that rascal !—that rascally lawyer, 
Grey, that got me into it, Ellen. He laid a 
man-trap for me—he and that Englishman, 
| Brownlow. He wanted Inchfawn, Brown- 
low did; and, of course, he feathered Grey’s 
nest, and Grey laid a man-trap, and I fell 
into it. Oh, fool, fool that I was !” 

Ellen stroked his grey hairs. 

“Ts there no possible way out of all this ?” 
she asked. 

These were the first words she had spoken. 

“Of course, there is, Ellen; of course, 
there is, and that’s where that rascally lawyer 
shows his double-dyed villainy. Two thou- 
sand pounds would settle Brownlow for the 
present, andGrey won’t give ittome. Though 
the money is yours, child, he won’t give it to 
me ; no, not a penny piece.” 

“My money, father ?” 

“Yes, yes; it’s a marriage settlement busi- 
ness. You know nothing about it, of course. 
It’s your mother’s fortune —ten thousand 
pounds, and it’s settled on you, every penny 
of it.” 
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Ellen’s brow cleared, and her eyes grew 
bright. 


“Then I give it back to you, father dear. | 


If that money is mine I'll give it back to you 
this very moment. I don’t want it. You 
can have the money, and pay that debt, and 


we need not leave Inchfawn after all. Oh, | 


thank God, I feel happy again !” 
“T knew you would give it to me, my 


jewel, my cuishla ma chree. I told the lawyer 


so, but, will you believe me, Ellen, he won’t 
listen toa word I say. He says it is tied up, 
and I can’t touch it—and you can’t touch it. 
It’s all a parcel of lies, of course, that you 
can’t touch your own money ; but that’s how 








fhe puts it. He and Brownlow are against 
me ; it’s a plot—a man-trap! I went to him, 
and talked to him for hours yesterday, but I 

might as well have spoken to a stone wall. 
| The man has neither heart nor conscience. 
| ‘You can’t have it,’ he said, ‘ you can’t touch 
a penny of it; it’s tied up, and the law will 
| prevent you touching it. I will send the 
| deed up to Dublin, and get counsel’s opinion 
| if you wish, but no counsel in the world will 
| allow you to touch Ellen’s fortune. You had 
| better go quietly and make no fuss.’ That's 
| what the rascally lawyer said, Ellen. Go 

quietly, indeed ; leave Inchfawn quietly. God 
i help us all!” 








MELCHIZEDEK AND TRUE PRIESTHOOD. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“ A priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’’—Hen. vii. 17, 


CRIPTURE has undergone strange per- 
versions at the hand of its interpreters, 
perversions which fill the minds of simple 
truth-seekers sometimes with sadness, some- 
times with indignation. All sacred books of 
all religions have been more or less defaced 
and misinterpreted by those whose special 
duty it was to explain their meaning and 
defend their integrity. But I do not think 
that any sacred book has fared so badly at 
the hands of its votaries as the Bible, the 
most precious book of all. St. Paul says 
that the veil was upon the hearts of the 
Jews when they read their Scriptures. I 
fear that a yet thicker veil is on the hearts 
of many Christians. Going to it with some 
preconceived theory of its verbal dictation— 
a theory which finds no sanction in its own 
pages—they search it, not to discover the 
real truth, but to snatch arguments in 
favour of their familiar errors. 

They fill the innermost shrine of its Temple 
with idols of the forum and the cave. Our 
commentaries are overlaid with masses of 
rubbish at once learned and grotesque. Not 
a few of them are an elaborate apparatus to 
force the dogmas of later centuries into 
primitive forms of ancient literature. There 
are few gifts of God which human ignorance 
and perversity have not abused, but I doubt 
whether any gift of God has been so deplor- 
ably abused as this has been. 

It is the Book of Freedom ; and men have 
made it the very corner-stone of tyranny, of 
oppression. 





| It is the Book of Peace; and they have 
made it a trumpet blast of internecine war. 
It is a book of Love ; and they have used 
| it as the excuse for universal and inextin- 
| guishable hatred. 
It is the book of priceless blessing, and by 
| orthodox ignorance, by party ferocity, by 
priestly usurpation, they have in age after 
age turned it into an instrument of torture 
and misery to hundreds of true and tender 
| and illuminated souls. 
On that subject I will not now dwell. I 
| have only said this much, because the learned 
| folly of interpreters has been particularly 
busy with the name of Melchizedek. The 
| consequence has been that, amid the dust- 
clouds of idle erudition, ninety-nine readers 
out of a hundred lose sight of that which is 
the real lesson of his brief history. That 
lesson I shall try to set before you as it 
| shines simple and luminous upon the sacred 
page. 

Apollos—or whoever was the author of 
this Epistle—writing to show that the Aaro- 
nic priesthood was annulled, chose another 
priest—Melchizedek—the first man who in 

| the Bible is called “a priest ”—as the type of 
| Christ’s Priesthood. He seizes upon a partial 
| analogy between him and Jesus in saying 
that he was “‘without father, without mother, 
without descent, having neither beginning of 
| days, nor end of life.” The phrase is a very 
simple and very common figure of speech 
found in all languages. Beyond all question, 
| it means nothing more than that neither his 


| 
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father, nor his mother, nor his pedigree, 
nor his birth, nor his death, are anywhere | 
recorded. They are facts practically non- | 
existent, because we know nothing about 
them; and therefore, as he stands on the 
page of Genesis, Melchizedek furnishes even 
in this respect a fit type of the eternal Christ. | 
“Qh! but it is childish,” say the commenta- | 
tors, ‘to think that the sacred writer means | 
no more than this.” It is, I reply, not 
merely childish, but gratuitously absurd, to | 
interpret his conceptions by any other law 
than those of the language which he used, 
and the times in which he wrote. It was 
the fashion of the Alexandrian School to 
which he belonged to see allegories in 
everything, and to attach mystic and secon- 
dary meanings to the slightest details, and 
even (as in this passage) to the accidental 
silence of Scripture. 

The Jews thought that Melchizedek was | 
the Patriarch Shem. If so, why was he not 
called Shem ? Others have imagined that he 
was a reappearance of Enoch, who, as they 
suppose, did not die. Others, again, have 
fine fantastic theories that he was the 
Shekhinah, the Metatron, the Angel of the 
Presence, a divine being, a pre-incarnation of 
the Messiah, and I know not what. I pass 
over these baseless theories : they deserve no 
refutation because they rest on no argument. 
They are the mere fantasies of a literalism 
at once half-learned and wholly conventional, 
nor have they the remotest bearing on prac- 
tical religion. We meanwhile may perhaps 
be suffered to believe that Melchizedek was | 
exactly what the Scripture says he was, 
namely, neither Shem, nor Enoch, nor an 
angel, nor a divine being, but simply Mel- | 
chizedek, the righteous and peaceful sheykh 
of a village of Palestine named Salem. Except 
typically, and in a figure of speech perfectly 
understood at the time, he had a father and 
mother, and pedigree, and he was born and 
died just like any of us. Intrinsically he is 
of so little importance that he is only men- 
tioned three times in all the sixty-six books | 
of the Bible. The only place where we are | 
really told anything about him is in a single 
paragraph of Genesis. Then, a thousand 
years later, because he was a king and a 
priest of the Most High God centuries before 
Aaron or Saul was born, David mentions 
him as a type of the true Priest-King who 
was tocome. Then, another thousand years 
later, Apollos in this epistle develops his 
typical character as asymbol of Christ. If we 
wish to know why and how he was a type of 
Christ, apart from the way in which he 
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stands as a blameless priest, to whom even 
Abraham gave tithes five centuries before 
Levi was born, we must go back to the origi- 
nal narrative to discover the sole facts which 
we know respecting him. And there, perhaps 
for the first time, we shall see in its simple 
grandeur the beautiful and noble figure of 
the village king. 

I. He lived in a bad age, an age of corrup- 


| tion, an age of violence. 
oO 


It was an age of corruption. The Canaan- 
ites among whom he lived were so depraved 
that, in the language of Scripture, the land 
seemed to loathe and fling out its own inhabi- 
tants. The Cities of the Plain in their hot 
valleys, where now flow the sullen waters of 
the Dead Sea, giving themselves over to cor- 
rupting luxuries and effeminate self-indul- 
gence, shameful yet shameless, had sunk into 
the deepest mire of human degradation. 

And it was an age of violence. All around 
Melchizedek were rulers like the “ petty 
German princelings, dyed in gore,” of the 
seventeenth century—still more like the 
robber-knights, whose mouldering towers 
stand on the hills along the Rhine, or like 
our own turbulent and marauding barons in 
the days of King Stephen. They were 
always indulging their paltry ambition by 
preying upon each other in savage fights. 
What they were like you may see from the 
story of Adonibezek, under whose table 
seventy kings—that is, little sheykhs and 
emirs of the neighbouring villages—gathered 
their daily bread, each with his foot maimed 
that he could not run, and his thumb cut off 
so that he could never again draw the bow. 
Thus, all around Melchizedek—Belial was 
allied to Moloch—lust sat hard by hate. We 


‘catch a glimpse of but two noble figures: 
| Abraham, the father of the faithful; Mel- 


chizedek, the just king in a wicked age, 
among idolaters a priest of God. Herein he 
was a type of Christ. 

II. Nor is he less a type of Christ in his 
brief and sudden appearance. 

A sensual nation is always a weak nation. 
Sodom and its confederate cities were thus 
weak, feeble, and enervated. Tempted by 
their enervation, Chedorlaomer, a powerful 
Eastern king, burst on these cities with his 
vassals, defeated, spoiled them, and carried 
off Lot and his possessions. It was a fit 
punishment for the greedy and godless choice 
which Lot had made, and he found no pro- 
tection from the depraved sinners among 
whom he had fixed his home. But blood is 
thicker than water. Abraham, arming his 


three hundred and eighteen servants, and 
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calling some of his neighbours to his aid, 
pursued the retiring host of Chedorlaomer, 
fell on them by night, rovted them, reft 


the spoils from them, and delivered their 


prisoners. It was on his return from this 


just triumph that Melchizedck came forth | 
to meet him. His story occupies exactly | 


three verses; that is all. For a moment the 
light falls on him, the next moment he 
disappears into his holy oblivion. In this, 
too, he resembles Christ. If you will read 
the Gospel with intelligence you will see that 


of thirty years of Christ’s life we have scarcely | 


a single record, and that even of His three 
years ministry, the records are mainly occu- 
pied with the incidents of a few special days. 

Ill. But what a beautiful and venerable 


human figure does that one gleam of publicity | 


disclose! It ranks Melchizedek for ever 
among the men who in one day have for our 
sakes been made immortalon earth. Amidst 
the heathen he has preserved his belief in 
the one true God. He belongs to the race of 
Ham, yet he worships the God of Shem. 
The race of Ham is under a curse, but no 
curse is effectual against a child of God. 
Thus we see in Melchizedek the prophecy of 
the religion of mankind. He links together 


the continuity of the old epoch and the new. | 


Abraham begins a new covenant, yet he bows 
before the priest-king of the old. The race 
of Abraham is only to be an instrument to 
save the world. Our blessed Lord was born 
of the tribe of Judah and the race of Shem, 
yet the type of His priesthood is a descendant 


of the race of Ham, and he is like Christ in | 


his general character. 

Neither the belief nor the priesthood of 
Melchizedek are mérely theoretic. He is a 
priest and a believer in practice also. Though 
he lives in a lawless age he will not participate 
in its lawlessness. No robber princeling, no 
petty marauder surrounded by a variety of 
greedy brigands, was he. Hence to him they 
give the name of “righteous king ;” and to 
the village in which he lives they give the 
lovely name of Salem and Peace. In a land 
of turbulence and riot we come upon him, as 
upon an oasis in the wilderness, as a rainbow 
in the storm. And in this peace and righte- 


ousness he is a type of earth’s true King, the | 


Prince of Peace. 

IV. And yet he will not live alone in sel- 
fish isolation. He does not say, “I am not 
as these degraded sensualists and pagan 
bandits all around me.” No self-righteous 
Pharisee he, whose righteousness consists in 
gathering his robes about him, lest a human 
touch should scil his ceremonial holiness, and 


P human word shock his infallible belief, 
| He does not wear on his countenance the 
proud smile of the elect, unmoved while all 
these wretches are being swept to their 
' damnation by the surges of life’s fiery sea, 


It is not his idea of religion to go about 


saying, “Iam not as other men are.” No; he 
will live among them in humility and friend- 
liness. He will teach them, not by offen- 
sive assumption, but by quiet innocence. 
He will not strive, nor cry, not let his voice 
be heard in the streets, but he will plead 
with men by the consistency of a lofty life, 

In this, too, he is a type of Christ. 

V. And he shows his human sympathy 
not in vague emotion but in active service. 
He will not share in the wickedness of his 
neighbours, but he will share in all that is 
kindly in their life. His faith shall prove 
itself to be a real faith, because it works by 
love. He will mingle with his fellows, but 
it shall only be in deeds of love and mercy; 
and he will go about doing good. In this, 
too, he is a type of Christ. 
| VI. And thus, while his heart is specially 
drawn to Abraham, because in him he recog- 
nises a kindred spirit, and one of the house- 
hold of faith, his object is not merely to 
greet him. His three hundred and eighteen 
servants, the allied troops of the Canaanites 
—Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol—are faint and 
weary. They are an hungered, and he feeds 
them ; they are thirsty, and he gives them 
drink. They have been successful, and he 
thanks God for them. They have been en- 
gaged in a righteous act, and he blesses 
them. If you want to press the bread and 
wine also into the type, and invest them 
with a sacramental character, you are indeed 
| importing into Scripture your own fancies, 
but I do not know that there is anything to 
prevent you. At any rate, the act and its 
nature may recall to us how Jesus fed the 
multitude in the desert-place with barley- 
loaves, and brightened the marriage-feast of 
Cana with the innocent and harmless wine. 
In this, too—in his act of mercy, generous, 
yet unostentatious ; in caring for the wants 
|} of men as well as their beliefs ; in thinking 
— happiness of some importance as well 

as their orthodoxy ; in the simple holiness 
| which mingled the recognition of God with 
| the acts of daily life—in this, too, he was a 
| type of Christ. 
Vil. And in all these things, though we 
| are not told that he offered any sacrifices but 
| those of praise, and thanksgiving, and self- 
| denial, he was a true priest, and so a type of 
| Christ. The Aaronic priests were men of 
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special lineage ; men of a separate order ; 
men who offered the blood of bulls and goats; 
the ministers of an elaborate but ineffectual! 
ritual; the servants in a gorgeous but transi- 
tory shrine—that is the sort of priesthood 
which most priests have admired. To belo 

to a consecrated class, to wear a distinctive 
dress, to claim supernatural functions, to as- 
sume exclusive privileges; to treat accuracie 
of ceremonial as momentous matters, as 
though the “question of the day,” forsooth, 


in such a world of sin and sorrow as this, de- | 
pended on the shape of a dress, or the dis- 


puted interpretation of a trivial rubric—that 
has too often been their aim. To grasp the 
reins of power ; to wash, by way of pretence, 


the feet of beggars, but in grim reality to | 
| penter in the village of Galilee. 


put their own feet on the necks of kings ; to 
wear triple crowns circling the height of 
jewelled mitres; there, in the full-blown 
sacerdotalism of the Papacy, you see whatever 
the Christian priesthood has too often striven 
tobe. “You ought,” said the confessor of the 
Queen of Spain to a nobleman who had of- 
fended him, “you ought to respect a man 
who daily has your queen at his feet and 
your God in his hands.” 
priest all over; and thus have priests often 
made the exaggeration of office an excuse for 
the extravagance of ambition. Thus arose 
the arrogance of popes, the schemings of 
Jesuits, the abominations of inquisitors. But 
priests, who profess to be the servants of 
servants, that they may act as the kings of 
kings—priests who devour widows’ houses, 


There spoke the | 


and for a pretence make long prayers— | 


priests who creep into families, to lead cap- 
tive the timid and the weak—priests to whom 
place and power, and ceremonial and func- 
tion, and privilege and succession, are more 
than truth and mercy, righteousness and 


judgment, are priests who have made the | 


very title of priest an object of hatred to 
the world. 

How different was the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek—gentle, humble, forbearing, bene- 
ficent! How different was the priesthood of 
Him of whom Melchizedek was a type! who 
made all his children a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood; who made all the re- 
deemed kings and priests to one God for 
ever! His was the glory of the simple un- 
official life of holiness and love. He wore 
no eucharistic vestments; He came of no 
priestly line; He was anointed with no 
priestly oil. He was the carpenter of Na- 
zareth, the prophet of Galilee, the Good 
Physician of Gennesareth, no liturgiolist of 


the house of Levi, no Sadducean aristocrat of 


He wore the common 
dress of His country ; He went about among 
its poor. Men thronged to the priesthood 
of a pure, noble, sympathising humanity. 
They turned from Caiaphas in his golden 
robes to Jesus in His peasant’s garment. 
Better the humble heart than the pride which 
beat under the urim’s ardent gems. Better 
the blue sky and the green grass than gor- 
geous temples chilled by formalism and dese- 
crated by greed. In the abolition of sacer- 
dotalism mankind has recognised the Saviour 
of the world. 

VIII. I would draw two brief lessons from 
this life and this priesthood of the village of 
Samaria, thus chosen as the type of His 
priesthood who lived for thirty years as car- 


the lineage of Aaron. 





1. One is the Ideal Priesthood of a Life 
of Righteousness. A most practical lesson it 
is for you. Every one of you may be a 
priest. Priests like the Jewish priests, priests 
like the Gentile priests, whose main function 
it was, in most imperfect symbol, to slay and 
burn animals in sacrifice, are swept away for 
ever. Death was one perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, once offered, and once for all. We 
are not priests in any sense whatever but that 
of Presbyters set apart for special Chris- 
tian duties. Of any other priests than 
Presbyters and officiating ministers in the 
Christian Church, of which every member 
is ideally a priest, the New Testament knows 
nothing. In the wider sense of priesthood 
Christ came to found an universal priest- 
hood. In that sense you are priests, every 
one of you, appointed, set apart, by the 
hands of invisible consecration, to offer to God 
the sacrifice of holy lives. And such lives, 
in proportion to their fidelity to this conse- 
cration, have an infinite efficacy. Many of 
the saints were layinen, many of the saints 
were women, yet by their lives—simple, 


| brave, humble, unofficial — men were up- 


lifted into fellowship with God, and breathed 
in their presence serener air. The Israelites 
thronged to the prophet Moses for help, and 
sympathy, and direction, not to the priest 
Aaron, for all his jewelled urim and golden 
They thronged to the holy and 
earnest Samuel, not to the indolent and care- 
less Eli. They thronged to the tender and 
trembling Jeremiah, not to the insolent 
and domineering Pashur. And so if you be 
true priests as Melchizedek was, peaceful 
among the turbulent, a peacemaker among 
the quarrelsome, righteous among the ini- 
quitous, pure among the impure, kind among 
the cruel, true among the hypocritical, faithful 


robes. 
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among the faithless, real in a religious world | their lives been concentrated into 


of phraseology or of ceremonial ; if you be 


such, men will be the better and the happier | 


for you. Ah! live up to the ideal priesthood. 


They who did so in the old days served | 
God more acceptably than if they offered, | 


as the priests did, thousands of rams, and 
tens of thousands of rivers of oil. 
do so now, they who will suppress envy and 
hatred, they who will not listen to gossip and 
slander, they who strive after the blessing of 
the pure in heart, they who live in the spirit 


of the beatitudes, they who love God and are | 


capable of self-denial for the sake of their 
neighbour, they whose heart is not set on 
mean gains, they whose unselfishness leaves 
them at leisure from themselves to sympathise 


with others—they are truer priests than if, | 


with the loss of but one of these elements of 
righteousness, they fasted twice in the week, 


and went to daily services, and filled their | 


houses with oratories and crosses, and lay in 
wait to ask people if they are converted, and 
grovelled on the ground to lick up accidental 
crumbs that had fallen at the Communion. 
The true Apostolic succession is the blessed 
continuity of Christian goodness. The true 
preacher is not he who instructs the people, 
but he whose life is as a beacon light of sin- 
cerity. The true ordination is not the laying 
on of a bishop’s hands, but the call of God 
to all His children to live not unto them- 
selves. 

2. You then may be the true, the eternal, 
the ideal priesthood, if you seek after right- 
eousness ; that is the first lesson. And the 
second is like unto it. It is that the proof 
of your goodness must be a life of mercy 
and justice. Melehizedek not only blessed 
the returning soldiers, he also fed them. 
Christ not only taught the multitudes, he 
healed them. Ah! let us all try to be priests 
like this. Let us all do what in us lies to 
heal the world’s bleeding wounds. For how 
many men has the whole real significance of 
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They who | 





one bright 
action ! 
** How far yon little candle throws his beams ; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

I know Christian men and _ Christian 
women in all ranks who by helping others 
are truer priests a thousandfold than if they 
wore surplices and were called reverend. 
He who has but in the day dried a child’s 
tears, has not spent that day in vain. He 
who has but given a cup of cold water in 
Christ’s name to one of Christ’s little ones 
he shall not lose his reward. But he whose 
LIFE is spent in kindnesses ; he whose days are 
all a self-sacrifice that others may be happier ; 
he who has left the air of the world about 
him sweeter and more chaste ; he whom when 
the ear hears it blesses, when the eye sees 
it bears him witness ; he whose gracious sim- 
plicity and childlike innocence of heart is as 
dew to weary souls ; he whose religion does 
not take the form of offensive self-satisfac- 
tion, but stoops to pluck that violet of 
humility which grows only at the cross’s 
foot: all these are priests indeed ! 

Priests for ever after the order of Melchize- 
dek, because priests such as Christ described 
as the chosen whom He will recognise—in ages 
of corruption they are pure ; in ages of violence, 
gentle ; in ages of indolence, active ; in ages 
of hardness, beneficent; in ages of externalism, 
sincere. To the suffering men and women 
around them they bring forth of their bread 
and of their wine, and from their lives breathes 
a benediction even if their words be few. 
On these the second death hath no power, 
and, were they ten times laymen, yet are 
they true priests of God and of His Chris- 
tianity. Their ordination is faithfulness to 
God ; their surplice is a life of innocence ; 
their churches are the streets and houses of 
the cities where they dwell ; their pulpit is 
the example of consistency ; conscience is 
their urim and thummim ; their voice is the 
music of the world. 
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Dm yellow candle, fouled, for that no time 
“ To trim thee from her stern task could she Spare 


S.. Burnt low in marking the slow hours of care— 


Thow shinest on an altar! And sublime 
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As star-browed seraph’s at creation’s prime, 

The thin submissive face sad bending there 
Over the work spread on the aching knee / 
Altar-cloth makes thy needle, holily ; 

Or ephod for thy Sainuel, by thy chair 

Asleep in the curtaining dark ; or mantle rare 
To cover a hushand’s and a fath 7s sin 
Or, ah! prove it a shroud to wind thee in, 

"Twill turn into a heavenly garment fair, 
Whose th reads of light Christ’s nail-pie rced hands did spin ! 
WALTER MORISON, D.D. 








THE SHAKERS OF MOUNT LEBANON. 





By HERRICK KENYON. 


ROM time to time, while travelling | and barns extending for some distance on 
through New England and New York | either side of a broad highway: huge un- 


State, we had heard of the community of 


Shakers, and had heard them spoken of in a | 


manner different from that generally used 
regarding the small fanatical body of religious 
enthusiasts called by the same name in 
England ; so finding, at Saratoga, that we 
were not far distant from Mount Lebanon, 
their largest settlement, we resolved to visit 
them. 

“Your best plan,” said a friend, “is to go 
to Lebanon Springs and you can easily drive 
over.” 

To Lebanon Springs we went—a fashion- 
able and favourite watering-place. When 
we arrived, the large hotel was boarded up, 
the shops were closed, the streets of the little 
village presented the grass-grown, deserted, 
dead-alive, depressing aspect incidental to a 
watering-place out of season. A small but 
very clean inn afforded us accommodation, 
and as the afternoon was not far advanced, 
we inquired after means to reach the Shaker 
settlement. The landlord smiled, “ Wish to 
see the Shakers, eh? Waal, I guess we'll 
get ye there.” Accordingly, in about ten 
minutes we were informed our “ team” was 
ready, and descending, found a “carry all,” 
drawn by a tall young horse, at the door. 
Clambering into the back seat, our driver, an 
extra smart boy, got up infront, and with a 
touch from his whip, which in America has 
no lash, but resembles a colossal riding whip, 
we rattled away. 

“ Ya-ah! a Shaker’s road,” remarked our 
Jehu, with grim humour, as leaving the vil- 
lage we bumped and lurched over a way 
repaired with the clods of grass thrown up 
from the ditches. 

“T guess they air, ma’am, they air rich, did 
youask? Piles of money ; why now they 
own all the best land around.” 

More violent concussions interrupted re- 
marks which made me think the boy was a 
runaway from the community, until passing 
a house displaying a red flag our curiosity 
was aroused. 

“What is that flag there for ?” I gasped. 

Measles,” he jerked back, and as we had 
Shakers on the brain at that moment, we 
ignorantly gave them credit for an admirable 
custom. 

At last the bad road ended, and we came 
in sight of large blocks of barrack-like houses 








picturesque buildings, whose ugliness was 
tempered by the scrupulous neatness of their 
fencing and surroundings and the evident 
care bestowed on the cultivation of the land 
and gardens. This was Mount Lebanon, the 
capital of the Shaker community. 

Alighting at the first large house, an 
elderly man—dressed in a sad-coloured suit, 
with a deep shirt collar falling over a high 
band, and whose hair, cut in a fringe across 
his forehead, was crossed over his head, 
except at the neck, where it hung in locks— 
directed us on to a store, or “ office” as he 
called it, for the sale of Shaker industries, 
baskets, mats, boxes, fans, brushes, toys, &c., 
in the charge of a woman of staid demeanour. 
Her dress also was peculiar, consisting of a 
full-skirted, dull-coloured gown, with a white 
linen pelerine over her shoulders, buttoned 
down in front, above which rose a high, 
throttling, linen collar, which concealed her 
throat. Her hair was smoothly brushed back 
under a net cap, which in England would be 
described as a foundation cap; this came 
down over her ears. She was so taciturn and 
averse to giving us information,that our know- 
ledge of Shaker life would have been vague 
indeed had we not been sent to another shop, 
at the extreme end of the village, in pursuit 
of chairs, which are a speciality of the 
Shakers. There we found a sprightly damsel, 
whose pretty blue muslin dress, albeit made 
after the plain fashion of the sect, savoured 
of some taste and regard for the becoming. 
She proved as accessible as the other woman 
had been repulsive, and, when we had broken 
the ice by some purchase, and been taken 
over the chair factory, we found our inquiries 
so pleasantly responded to, and our curiosity 
so sympathised with, that we were embold- 
ened to ask a gentle old woman who had 
joined us whether, in the event of our return 
some weeks later, we could be housed in the 
village. Our younger acquaintance’s face 
beamed—the idea pleased Sister Katie ; she 
looked anxiously towards her elder com- 
panion, who was gravely shaking her head in 
negative—“ Polly, can’t we?” Polly shook 
her head again, but there was no firmness in 
the negative motion. 

“Tm sure ” she began. 

“Stop, stop!” cried Kate, starting out ofthe 
room and soon reappearing with a tall, fine, 
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handsome woman of commanding appearance, | members of the sect; that they modestly claim 
whom she introduced as “Eldress Annie.” | in the spirit land such celebrities as Washing- 
“Ask her,” she whispered to me ; “she’s the | ton, Napoleon, and Lafayette, and say that 
one.” | one long summer night they hunted Satan on 

We repeated our inquiry persuasively and | that same hill (called Mount Sinai) until 
humbly. There was a minute’s hesitation. | they had killed and buried him, and thence- 
They did not take strangers in ; folks were | forward Washington and Lafayette, on white 
aye fond of coming and looking at them. | horses, keep guard there, as may be seen by 
Then, having keenly surveyed us, the result | the faithful. 
was favourable, and she added :— The Brother spake no word of this, but, 

“Waal, as youre English ladies and | conducting us to another aperture, pointed 
strangers, and don’t mean to make a mock | out a rounded hill-top, remarking, “ There’s 
at us, I guess we'll just have to do it. Come | what you'll be asking for, I guess ; but we 
along and see where we can put you.” | don’t go up there now.” 

And she immediately led the way to an} Bidding him adieu, we resumed our drive 
adjacent cottage, where we were shown two | through pretty undulating country, ascended 
neat, pretty rooms, our acceptance of which | a long wooded hill, on whose summit is a 
was not to be revoked by the warning “that | spring, icy cold even on the warmest day, 
the hired hands lived above them.” | and then, our horses rattling at speed down 

“They have a door to themselves. Ye| the descent, we soon came in sight of the 
don’t mind them? Waal, then, it’s yea, and | large blocks of houses and barns nestling 
we'll expect ye.” amidst luxuriant gardens and orchards, in a 

Thanking her, we took a friendly leave of | vale rich with culture, and drew up at the 
the trio, promising to return by a certain | first settlement, which was our destination. 
time. | “These are surely our English friends, 

We kept our word. One bright summer | and you are welcome,” spoke a fresh-coloured, 
afternoon, some three weeks later on, found | pretty, dark-eyed young Shakeress, coming 
us driving from the pretty little town of | forward with outstretched hand and such 
Pittsfield, over the eight or nine miles of road | genial manner, though we had not seen her 
which separate it from Mount Lebanon. before, that any secret fear we had enter- 

On this occasion our coachman had nothing | tained of intrusiveness was for ever dispelled. 
but high praise to bestow on the Shaker| We followed her up-stairs into a sitting- 
community, “the most respectable, peace- | room, where the sisters Polly and Katie joined 
loving, law-abiding folk, respected all around.” | us with equally kind greeting. 

Our road lay through another of their} “The girls are getting your room ready,” 
villages, and he advised our alighting to visit | said the elder woman, apologising for not 
a large circular barn, which is the just pride | conducting us thither, and when in a short 
of the Hancock settlement. A middle-aged | time Katie reappeared with our bags in her 
man, dressed in a brown cotton blouse, left | hand, we found that the idea of giving us 
some cattle he was driving to show us into | rooms in the “hired hands’” house had so 
the immense mow, which was divided into | disturbed our hosts that they had turned out 
four sections for varieties of hay. Round the | of one of their own rooms for our use. 
walls was a broad platform, on which at least | A small, exquisitely clean, cheerful double- 
a dozen carts might drive and unload, while | bedded room, whose appointments were 
underneath were stables and accommodation | simple but elegant. The floor, such parts as 
for fully a hundred cattle, at that time only | were not covered by mats, was pure as wood 
tenanted by afew calves. The Brother soon | could be scrubbed, the linen fine and of 
relaxed from the taciturnity characteristic of | dazzling whiteness, the china choice and 
the sect, and readily answered questions about | costly. Katie busied herself disposing of 
their creed and customs, in his turn eagerly | our effects by hanging everything that could 
inquiring about the old world, which he told | be suspended on one of the rows of pegs 
us he longed to see. which fringed the walls. The straight handle 

“Which is your sacred mountain?” we|of an umbrella, long bereft of cord and 
asked, as we looked forth on a range of | tassel, exercised her much. Placing it across 
wooded hills. the pegs was a disturbance of symmetry she 

“What do you know about that?” he ex- |} could not think of, so she finally laid it ina 
claimed, evidently ignorant that gossip credits | corner with so distressed a sigh, exclaiming, 
the Shakers with many wild notions, amongst | “I guess it will just have to siand there,” 
others—that men may become posthumous | as to try our risible faculties. 
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But few minutes were allowed us to remove 
the dust of travel, ere the sound of a hand- 
bell and Katie’s reappearance told us our 
evening meal was ready. We followed our 
guide down-stairs and across a flagged path 
to the large common house, where we were 
greeted anew by the handsome Eldress 
Annie, her fine, though somewhat stern coun- 
tenance softened by a kindly smile. They 
had made up their minds to receive us, and 
were evidently whole-hearted about it. 

“She looks hard,” Katie whispered ; “ but 
she is that full of fun and goodness when 
you know her.” 

“You must take us as we are,” said the 
Eldress, showing us into a small parlour, 
evidently the guest chamber, where the meal 
was spread ; and closing the door on Katie, 
she usurped the office of serving us. 

Not much fear of starvation here, thought 
we, as our hostess brought forth meats and 
pies, blancmange and custard, and preserves, 
and poured out aromatic coffee from a silver 
pot into choice china cups, while cream too 
thick to easily flow stood in a silver jug beside 
an equally valuable sugar bowl, the appoint- 
ments giving an air of elegance to the meal. 
Our wants seen to, the Eldress seated herself 
at the window and conversed in a quaint dry 
fashion, not devoid of charm. 

“You won’t see a meeting, however, the 
morrow,” she told us much to our chagrin. 
“One of the Eldresses is real sick ; heaps of 
folk went away last Sunday disappointed.” 

Seeing we looked the same, she promised to 
try and get us admitted to a meeting in one 
of the families, for some reason not wishing 
to admit us to their own. Perhaps she 
feared ridicule. 

Our evening was spent with the inmates 
of the office house, including a Brother 
Robert, the Elder of the family, a man of 
grave demeanour but of shrewd perceptions 
and considerable information. 

We retired early, such being the sensible 
custom of the community, but our bright 
little friend, Katie, nothing loth, sat for 
some time with us in our room, and by her 
willing information increased our knowledge 
of the habits and life of this industrious, 
staid, and law-abiding sect. They profess, 
while still in the body, to have been called by 
grace out of the world to lead a new and 
resurrection life, foregoing the lusts, pleasures, | 
and enticements of the world ; their call, they | 
hold, being not to a mere change of life, but | 
to the possession of new life in the soul, 

which makes them partakers of a new | 





heavenly resurrection life in fellowship with | 


angels and the departed, who (as they esteem 
that dread passage) have merely shaken off 
and laid aside the garments of the body and 
joined the band of saints, invisible thence- 
forward only to those in the flesh, but visible 
and audible to the eyes and ears of those 
called and purified into this higher life by 
grace. 

The angels neither marry nor are given in 
marriage in this resurrection life, to which 
they lay claim, and they would be as the 
angels, Celibacy is their fundamental rule; 
neither marriages nor births have place 
amongst them. If, they say, all men are born 
into sin and death, how can the saint, called 
out of such a state, augment this empire of 
sin and death ? And, strange as it may sound, 
many hundreds of persons—fair damsels 
and aged women, stalwart youths and grey- 
haired men, embracing these views, have for- 
saken all worldly joys and, uniting into large 
bands, dwell in utmost purity, industry, and 
peace as brethren and sisters ; divided in each 
settlement into large families of from sixty 
to two hundred, ordered and governed by 
selected heads—an elder and an eldress, who 
guide, direct, and manage, as parents over a 
family. These again revolve around a com- 
mon centre ; two duly appointed elders and 
two eldresses who, besides directing and at- 
tending to the general interest, consulting 
and aiding, as need may arise, would seem 
to occupy a ministerial position amongst 
them. 

Community of means and interest—that all 
property be held for the equal benefit of the 
various members, that all share and share 
alike—they hold as the bounden duty of all 
Christians. Each family possess their own 
land, held by appointed trustees ; and “six 
days shalt thou labour” is a command faith- 
fully observed by each member, whatever 
their sex or age, according to their strength 
and ability. 

With the Quakers, whom in dress and 
demeanour they closely resemble, they hold 
the sinfulness of discord and war, and rigor- 
ously keep aloof from the party contentions 
and politics of the world. Pride, worldly am- 
bition, have no place in Shaker communities. 
Love, which is charity, peace, justice, good- 
ness, truth, are their professed and inculcated 
virtues, striven after and carried out as poor 
human nature kept under by grace cal 
do it. 

“ And you all live together, Sister Polly,” 
had said, “a mass of human beings, with indi- 
vidual tastes, temperaments and dispositions 
unrestrained by the coercion and discipline 
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of conventional life ; and mean to tell me no | unused chairs, being hung up on pegs, as in 


bitterness, no jealousies, no jars arise ?” 

“Friend,” meekly answered my aged and 
gentle companion, “ we are but human still, 
but we strive momentarily to crush the flesh | 
and its infirmities! [ll not say but what at 
times we give and take, but then we make | 
restitution.” 

The perpetuity of the society depends not 
only on their being joined by adult con- 
verts, who are “called by grace,”—for they 
exercise no missionary influence abroad, 
nor seek to allure into their fold, deeming | 
the call to be from God alone, who gathers 
in His elect as He wills—but in a large mea- | 
sure on the receiving and adoption of chil- 
dren, orphans or the offspring of those who, 
unable to provide for their little ones, have 
sought a refuge for them from want and 
misery in the peaceful haven of Shakerism. 

These children are cared for with utmost 
kindness, no severity attends their training, 
they are well-educated and taught to work, 
and free to leave when of an age to judge 
for themselves. Naturally the teaching of 
their daily life tends to withdraw them from 
the temptations of the world (as all outside 
the sect are termed) into the angelic life of | 
Shakerism; but if this fail then they are free | 
to go forth, regretted it may be as saints | 
regret those who are not of them, but aided | 
with generous gifts, to enable them to com- 
mence a prosperous life. No conventional 
oath binds them, no physical force restrains | 
them. 

“The girls mostly stay,” spoke Katie, “ of | 
these adopted little ones ; the boys as often | 
as not runaway. Did thee ever hear of John | 
Smith ?” 

“Nay.” 

“Waal, then, John Smith came in one 
day with his wife and twelve children, and 
every one of them became Shakers, and | 
stayed.” 

The brilliant sunshine struggled in at 
every crevice of the window-blind, and the 
song of a caged bird beneath our casement, 
mingled with the sound of gentle taps, 
aroused us next morning from the deep slum- 
ber to which the softest of beds and flower- 
scented linen had wooed us; and, hurried 
by the warning bell from the other house, 
We went over to find that our early hour was | 
deemed a far-advanced one by the active | 
community. Breakfast over, the eldress took 
us over the house, spotless and tidy even in 
its obscurest corner. The sisters slept by 





pairs in rooms tastily arranged, but painfully 
neat ; but everything dispensable, even the 


| and the glory of God. 


our room, prettily-framed photographs, neat 
workboxes, various knickknacks robbing them 
of conventual bareness. One large empty 
room, with what looked suspiciously like a 
leaping bar in the centre, was the apartment 
set apart for their religious exercises. In 
another room, surrounded by bookcases, was 
an harmonium; the kitchen, pantry, dairy, 


| and family dining-rooms occupied the base- 


ment, everything betokening extreme com- 


| fort combined with plainness. 


A long table was spread in the dining- 
room in far plainer fashion than had been 
thought necessary for us. The cruet-stands 
hung suspended over the table; and the 
backs of the chairs used were so low that 
they stood clear under the table. Truly, to 
get everything out of the way seemed the 
rule of this tidy household. 

“T am afraid, Eldress,” said I, laughingly, 
“that a continued residence here would in- 
cline me some day to hang myself up ona peg, 
when I felt in the way.” 

The men and women occupy apartments 
on different sides of the house, but they take 
their meals together, generally in silence, 
and these meals are most simple, chiefly the 
fruits of the earth—sweet corn, farinaceous 
food and sweets. They rarely indulge in 
meat, stimulants are only taken medicinally, 
and the use of tobacco is considered a vicious 
and sinful practice. This frugal diet, regu- 
lar, peaceful, and industrious life, conduce te 
long and healthful existence, so that we were 
hardly surprised to hear of the many aged 
persons in the community. One woman had 
attained the great age of one hundred and 
seven. 

We sat with some of the younger sisters 
until the proper hour for going to the meet- 
ing, to be held in the North Family, to which 
we went armed with a most flattering letter 
of introduction. We had to traverse for 
about a mile the entire length of the village, 
buried in a stillness and peacefulness that 


harmonised with our sabbath feelings. Not 
a sign of inhabitant was to beseen. The 


large frame building, which is their meeting 
house, was closed ; not a face was to be seen 
at any window. Here was no public-house, 
no police-office; but on all sides appeared 
signs of the extreme care the Shakers bestow 
on the cultivation of their land. With them 
it is alike a part of their religion and their 
joy. The earth, say they, is under a curse 
and corruption; it lies on the part of the 
saints to redeem it to primeval fruitfulness 
In front of one long 
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garden, the roadside had been planted with 
cherry-trees ruddy with fruit. The tempta- 
tion to pick some was great, and our resist- 
amce unnecessary, as we were afterwards 
told the brother had planted them expressly 
for the passers-by. ‘I guess,” he had said, 
“the boys else will be coveting my fruit.” 
Now and again, a pretty brown-eyed and 
yellow-striped chipmunck, prettiest of all 
the squirrel tribe, would dart from a hole 
timidly, look at us, and then more rapidly 
vanish. Sweet and varied notes of birds, 
rejoicing in the glittering sunshine, made 
melody around us; lovely flowers per- 
fumed the air. It was with a feeling akin 
to timidity that we sought admittance at the 
large house to which we had been directed. 
A brush hung on a nail by the door, and a 
scraper and mat, left no excuse for the in- 
comer bearing mud or dust into the large, 
bare, inhospitable-looking hall, to which we 
were admitted while our letter was being 
taken up to head-quarters. In a few minutes 
we were shown into a cheerful bedroom, neat 
and spotless as those where we dwelt, and 
chairs being taken down from the pegs, we 
were joined by a few young Shakeresses, to 
whom we explained who we were, and 
wherefore we had called. Presently a short 
middle-aged woman entered, and was intro- 
duced to us as the Eldress Antoinette Doo- 
little, who, we afterwards found, was one of 
their bright and shining lights. She lost no 
time, commencing on the tenets of her sect. 
“* We Shakers,” said she, with a quaver in her 
voice which was habitual, “act what others 
only profess. We do not merely talk about 
self-denial and the quenching of sinful pas- 
sions, and the necessity of leading an 
angelic life if we would be Christ-like, but 
we do lead that life. We are not fenced in 
by bolts and bars; principle protects us. As 
to our faith, we believe that as we live here, 
so shall we live hereafter. We do not 
believe in a personal Satan, but we hold 
spiritual resurrection into a new and higher 
life as more reasonable and true. We 
Shakers shake ourselves free from the tram- 
mels of 

Here, to my relief, a summons to the 
meeting interrupted the good woman’s dog- 
matisms, and we followed a sister to a large 
apartment, having only an harmonium in it 
and a bench round the walls. Soon, by 
different doors, there entered by two and 
two, men and boys, women and girls, each 
with their hands meekly clasped in front. 
They drew up in rows, facing each other, 
the men on one side, the women on the other. 








Men and boys were dressed alike, after Shaker 
fashion ; but the younger girls and children 
formed a pleasing contrast, in their bright 
and pretty clothes and long plaited hair, tc 
Shakeresses in their prim dresses, white 
glistening capes, and thin hair closely brushed 
back under their odd-looking caps. 

After a few minutes’ silence, the voice of 
praise burst forth in bright and cheerful strain. 
At the concluding chords they unclasped 
their hands, letting them slowly drop to their 


| sides, and then raised and re-clasped them 


with military precision. 

Then an old man, the Elder, advanced, and 
taking up a position between the two parties, 
gave an address on the years of famine in 
Egypt, which was succeeded by another 
burst of triumphant song. The company, 
except the front rows, who led the singing 
and remained stationary, marched by twos 
and twos round the room, keeping time by 
moving their hands, palms uppermost, up 
and down. 

One sanctimonious lad, with shaking 
knees and elbows, turned up his eyes and 
shook with exaggerated fervour and zeal; 
otherwise there was little to smile at in their 
bodily manifestations, which was a relief to 
us, as we had heard ludicrous accounts of the 
wild manifestations their religious fervour 
broke into, so that we had half dreaded what 
we might witness, not wishing to be pro- 
voked to smile at people whose lives so com- 
mand respect. The hymn ended, the company 
re-formed as before, and another aged man, 
a Scotchman, spoke, dwelling at some length 
on what he was pleased to call the devil- 
possessed landlords of Ireland, who were 
driving the poor man from house and land. 
More singing and marching succeeded ; then 
the Eldress Antoinette raised her voice, ex- 
horting all on the blessing of self-denial of 
passions and desires ; how the heavenly life 
was the Shaker life; how the name they 
called themselves by was no term of oppro- 
brium, but implied that they shook them- 
selves free from the bonds and snares of the 
world and flesh. Another exultant song, 
accompanied by quicker step and more ener- 
getic motion of the hands, concluded the 
meeting, when they all retired as they 
entered. There was no reading of Scripture, 
or prayer. 

As we retraced our way up the village, an 
occasional sound of praise alone betokened 
life within. We turned aside to visit the 
graves of the community, marked by plain 
slate headstones, rising amidst a luxuriant 
cornfield. Truly our friends were thrifty of 
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their land. After an early dinner we 
adjourned to the Eldress’s room, where several 
of the younger sisters had assembled, and we 
enjoyed conversing with and hearing them 
sing. Looking at the sweet, young, fresh- 
tinted faces—rarely seen in America—one 
wondered how they came beneath a Shaker’s 
cap. In most instances there was the same 
tale: one, forsaken by her parents, had been 








received as a wee, toddling infant; another, | 


at fourteen years of age, placed there by her 
parents; the Eldress at five, Katie at two 
years of age. “God help parents in the flesh 
if they love their children more than I have 
loved these!” said the gentle foster-mother of 


the family (Polly) to me, with a pathos long | 


to be remembered. 
Under Elder Robert’s guidance, we took 


a walk up the hill behind the farm, through | 
herbage which rose above our knees, and | 


enjoyed a fine view of wooded hills and 
fruitful fields—truly a goodly land, showing 
some of the finest farming in America. Our 
guide told us he did not find farming pay, 
and but for the comfort to the family of 
having their own corn and vegetables, he 
would gladly abandon it. He pointed out 
a barn built on the boundary between the 
two counties, and told us that when, during the 
war, some came, trying to take the Shaker 
men for soldiers—war being against their 
creed—they dodged conscription by moving 
from one side to the other, out of the shires. 
The other sources of industry were shown 
us, in the numerous outbuildings of the 
Home: workrooms, with looms on which 
hired German artisans wove the plush cloth 
used for covering the pretty rocking-chairs 
they manufacture; machinery, which the 
Shakers had partly devised, for stripping 
Indian corn from the cob, cleansing, and then 
drying or semi-baking it, so that soaking in 
warm water made it fit for use; distilling 





essences, compounding patent pills and me- | 


dicines, &c. 

A Yankee couple had driven over from 
Pittsfield to visit their Shaker friends. 

“Driving about the country on the Sab- 
bath being an occupation I don’t hold with, 
anyhow,” spoke forth Eldress Annie with 
grim censure; albeit she showered hospi- 
tality on her guests, a most commonplace 
pair, whom we were glad to see start in their 
buggy for their homeward drive, leaving us 
iree for another pleasant evening spent in 
Polly’s pretty sitting-room with our Shaker 
friends. Many subjects were discussed— 
prayer, its blessing; the scepticism of the 
day—Colonel Ingersoll, the Bradlaugh of 


| America, being known to some of them; 
| travel; books. Outwardly with the stamp of 
| working men and women—men who toiled 
| side by side with their labourers in field and 
| yard, women who baked and scrubbed and 
| cooked and sewed—they yet possessed the 
| refinement and information, and expressed 
| themselves with the propriety and judgment, 
| of.the higher class. 
| Next day our visit closed; but, before 
| leaving, we had a busy morning. A beech 
| waggon was placed at our disposal, and 
| Katie, arrayed in all the conscious glory of a 
bran-new stuff dress, with a close-fitting poke 
| straw bonnet, accompanied us, pointing out 
| the salient features of the village as we drove 
| through it. There the house of family No. 2, 
which the preceding winter had been burnt 
| down. Water was scarce, the fierce flames 
| raged, and there in their midst lay the strong 
box containing the deeds, ledgers, and valu- 
able papers of the family. The poor woman 
in whose charge it was, and who had inno- 
cently caused the fire, frantic at the ruin she 
had occasioned, with the reckl:ssness of a 
lunatic and the courage of a her ine, rushed 
back into the burning house, reappearing 
scorched and burnt to such an extent that 
|she sank the following day. In a small 
house—most probably one of he earliest 
erected, and not far from the large plain 
building which is the church—we called on 
“Dolly Saxton,” the most aged member of 
| the community, having attained the rare 
age of one hundred and seven years. We 
found the old woman seated in her easy 
chair, cared for and tended by a sister who 
had long been her companion, and who was 
herself seventy years of age, her aged and 
deeply wrinkled face beaming with kindly 
welcome as she greeted us. 

“ And you know how old I am,” she said ; 
“one hundred and seven last May ; and I 
have been a Shakeress one hundred and five 
| years.” 
| Why,” I answered, “ you are the age of 
the United States!” 

The old lady chuckled. “Ay, ay,” she 
| said, “I am just that,” naming the year of 
her birth. 

“Did you know Mother Ann?” I asked, 
referring to the founder of their sect. 

“Nay, nay,” was her reply; “I canna 
just say I knew her, but I have seen her 
when she came amongst us.” 

She then desired her friend to give her 
some of her cards, ornamented with a little 
flower, and the name “ Dolly Saxton” upon 
them, saying as she handed us each one, 
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“That's with my love and blessing. That’s | to them, when traits of genius are dis- 


? 


what I say to you: my love and blessing.’ 

We made her a small present, which 
elicited a childish chuckle of pleasure. “She 
is so pleased,” explained her friend, “ when 
people don’t merely come to stare at her, 
just as if she were a wild beast, as she calls 
it.” 

We shouted into her deaf ears some kindly 
words, and, fearful of fatiguing her, took 
leave of the venerable woman. 

“She was most anxious, on reaching a 
hundred,” said Katie, “to live five years 
longer, and complete her century in the 
society; but now she says she does not think 
they ever mean to let her die, and she 
guesses she will have to slip away unbeknown 
some day.” 

We looked into the church or meeting- 
house, which, with its tiers of raised seats 
on either side and well-waxed floor, strongly 
resembled a ball-room ; and we were intro- 
duced to a handsome old man, Giles Avery, 
the senior elder, who was at work loading 
a cart with hay as diligently as any of the 
junior men. Then we visited the pretty 
schoolhouse, bright with pictures and ever- 
green decorations, and filled with bright- 
looking, neatly-dressed girls. A couple of 
young Shakeresses were the teachers, but 
when we entered a Shaker was giving an 
elocution lesson with masterly power. Our 
entrance caused no pause. We seated our- 
selves and listened, struck by the total ab- 
sence of curiosity or shyness on the part of 
the pupils. No one seemed to notice our 
presence. The young scholars were remark- 
able for their erect, graceful attitudes and 
modest demeanour; the government over 
them being mild, gentle, and beneficent, 
which generally produces willing obedience 
to what is required, the practical exercise of 
gentle manners being early inculcated; while 
churlishness, moroseness, all rough, unfeel- 
ing behaviour, uncivil deportment, all mis- 
chievous and evil propensities, are carefully 
watched against and reproved, and the 
greatest pains taken to lead them into the 
practical exercise of truth, honesty, kind- 
ness, benevolence, and every moral virtue ; 
obedience to their instructors, respect to 
parents and superiors, reverence to the aged, 
kindness and civility to all, being strictly 
enjoined. 

A good common school education is pro- 
vided, and as the teachers are not labouring 
for pecuniary compensation, but for con- 
science’ sake, for the good of those intrusted 





covered amongst the-pupils, the privileges of 
instruction are proportionally extended. All 
|} are early led into the knowledge of the 
| Scriptures, particularly the precepts and 
| history of Jesus Christ and His Apostles; 
and the children are always brought up to 
some manual trade suited to their capacities, 
| by which they may obtain a livelihood 
whether they remain with the society or 
not. 

“ Be sure and let us hear from you,” said 
one and another of our new-made friends, as 
we took leave of them to drive over to the 
station midway to Pittsfield. 

“And see now,” said Eldress Annie, con- 
cluding many kind remarks, “if you ever 
know of any person or poor destitute child 
going to the bad for want of a home, you 
just write to me, that’s all.” 

“God bless and speed you,” spoke gentle 
Polly. 

“Be sure and see us again if you come 
back to the States,” were bright Katie’s part- 
ing words, as the young Shaker driving the 
waggon rattled us off with the horses’ best 
speed. 

We were parting with these excellent 
people with regret, our brief stay amongst 
them having engendered feelings of sincere 
regard and respect for their honest, indus- 
trious, and blameless life. 

The Shakers, just and upright as they are 
allowed to be, are nevertheless freely accused 
of loving money, and so despoiling “the 
world.” Nevertheless, when our Shaker lad, 
having driven hard and well that we might 
catch the train, had handed our last parcel 
from the waggon—a beautiful bonnet-box, 
which Polly had insisted on giving me 
at parting—he obstinately refused the 
“backsheesh”” I wished to press into his 
hand. 

“Nay, nay,” he exclaimed, “ you settled 
all to hum. A good time to ye,” and 
so drove on, leaving us to our journey 
in the cars, beguiled by looking over a 
parcel of Shaker literature presented to me ; 
and in one of their monthly publications, 
the “‘ Manifesto,” I found the enclosed ema- 
nation from sweet old Sister Polly’s mind :— 





A PRAYER. 


“O Heavenly Father, listen to my humble prayer ; 
Grant me thy kind protection, love, and tender care ; 
I’m hungry, I’m thirsty, give me food to eat, 

And waters of thy life, refreshing, pure, and sweet. 
Henceforth I will devote my strength, my all, to thee, 
My time and talents, great or small as they may be. 
I’m thine, I’m thine, and all for thee I will forsake, 
The yoke and cross of Christ I will most freely take.” 
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By A CITY N 


[BE “Life of Frank Buckland” opens 
with a characteristic story. On the 
day of the naturalist’s birth, his father, the 
famous geological Dean of Westminster, and 
his godfather, Sir Francis Chantrey, weighed 
him in the kitchen scales against a leg of 
mutton, and ascertained that he was heavier 
than the joint that day provided for the 
family dinner. In honour of his arrival, and 
that orthodox provision might be made for 
the future disciplining of a physique thus 





that answer,’ 


,ATURALIST. 


early giving ominous promise of muscular 
robustness, they then proceeded to plant a 
birch-tree in the garden. As Buckland him- 
self testifies, the tree admirably fulfilled its 
castigatory functions. With rare zeal for the 
complete discharge of his sponsorial duties, 
Sir Francis on the same day offered to give 
his godchild a library. ‘“ What is the use 
of a library to a child an hour old?” said 
the father. “He will live to be sorry for 
’ replied Sir Francis. And 
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Frank Buckland adds, “I never got the 
library.” 

Whether the great naturalist ever did re- 
eret his father’s thoughtless yet instinctively 
wise speech may be open to doubt. But 
without a doubt every nature-lover who has 
learntin Frank Buckland’s school, or recreated 
himself in his playground, will be thankful 
that his master was permitted from early 
childhood to find his books in nature’s own 
library, and his companions among the snakes 
and frogs and fossils of his father’s house. 
Not that he despised books, far from it, but 
at a time when the study of nature with or 
without books attracted but few pupils, he 
saw in fields and hedgerows and streams, in 
the structure and habits of birds and beasts 
and reptiles, a charm which drew him into 
pursuits destined to revolutionise education, 
and to provide material for the theoriser, 
food for the hungry, and boundless enjoy- 
ment for the idler. In after years Frank 
Buckland read many books, and sat at the 
feet of many teachers, and stored his mind 
with the best physiological and zoological 
lore. Yet to the last he remained loyal to 
his earliest teacher, and never faltered in his 
belief that the whole world of life was the 
best library in which a naturalist, who desired 
above everything to be useful, could study. 

Books on natural history crowd the high- 
ways of every thoughtful life, and, provided 
we set before ourselves a wisely-selected pur- 
pose and resolutely cleave to it, refusing to 
be drawn aside by the allurements of by- 
paths, we cannot very well avoid alighting 
on guides who will lead us, on the whole 
honestly, into a pathway sufficiently wonder- 
ful. But still, as every true book will testify, 
Nature herself is the noblest and always the 
most enchanting teacher. It is one of the 
better signs of our times that no books are 
more popular than those in which the writers 
set down in simple words a true story of what 
they have actually seen. Let any one who 
has cultivated the gift of saying something 
worth reading write a letter in a wood, in a 
rocky cove, on a purple moor, by the side of 
a babbling brook, or even in a simple garden, 
and let him transfer to the paper before him 
a word picture of all the colour and shadow 
and busy life around, and the child or friend 
who receives the letter will read it once and 
again, and will not be ashamed to let others 
read it. The world is beginning to tire of 
shams. It is almost surfeited with fictions. 
Wearily it cries, What is truth? Where has 
she hidden herself? Why are we left to the 
tinsel, and posturing, and babyish mimicry 











of puppet-shows? Are there not real forces 
of life and law all around us to which we may 
turn, not only for satisfaction of our innate 
passion for getting, but also for the gratifica- 
tion of our longing for pleasure, pure and 
simple? And year by year an ever-increasing 
number of toilers in the world’s workshops 
are spending their scanty leisure in following 
Nature as she goes to and fro scattering fact 
and fancy for all who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. 

You cannot open such a book as Huxley’s 
“Invertebrata” without seeing at a glance 
that it is the world of waters which furnishes 
the richest harvest of life, in its simplest, 
oldest, and most easily-studied forms. It is 
strictly and literally truae—and no other words 
can more exactly or picturesquely describe 
the phenomenon—“ The waters have brought 
forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life.” And still they bring forth, not— 
so far as we are able to discern—new forms 
of life, but new generations of the same old 
types which swarmed in seas which were 
ancient when the chalk hills and the moun- 
tain limestone, and even the yet older 
Laurentian rocks were laid. Let down a 
dredge in any one of our large tidal harbours, 
and it will deliver a plentiful store of simple 
creatures — shell-building, sponge- weaving, 
or even simpler still—not differing in struc- 
ture or habit from their remote ancestors 
more than the modern Egyptian fellah differs 
from the man who contributed his day’s 
work towards the rearing of Cheops’ great 
pyramid. Sweep a small ring net through 
the shallow, weedy water of a stagnant ditch, 
and probably among the highly organized 
creatures which you are sure to capture, your 
microscope will reveal a lowlier form of life, 
in which shape and structure and function 
are reduced to a minimum, but which even 
an unpractised eye will see is akin to the 
creatures which for unknown generations 
have been busily at work making mountains 
of lime, or nodules of flint, or masses of 
horny fibre. Why do these atoms of all but 
structureless life thus behave? Why, bemg 
all apparently alike in chemical corstituency, 
in the assortment of their elemeuts, and in 
their modes of feeding and reproducing, why 
do they differ from one another so materially 
in the one function of house-building or 
otherwise ? Why should one set of creatures 
construct exquisite little shells of lime, an- 
other still more beautiful tenements of silica, 
whilst a third produces a kind of rough 
parody in sand and cement of the high art 





work of its nobler relatives? Why should 
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one species be content age after age with the 
building up ofa simple fiask, smooth, graceful 
in curvature, with a single rimmed mouth ? 
Why should another, with equal persistency, 
follow the same general plan, but add thereto 
minute flutings? Why should others pile 


| adjustment of light. 


story on story, with variations of ornamen- | 
tation more plentiful than can be found in | 


the quaint architecture of a medizval burgh, 
uprearing the building vertically, or bending 
it into a vortex of chambers, or agglomerat- 
ing domed cells, until they resemble either 
the regularity of a wasps’ nest, or the irregu- 
larity of the wild honey-bees’ nest? Why, 
again, should some be content with one gate- 
way, small or wide, through which all the 
streams of living light may pour, whilst 





| inch will show the out-flowing and in-flow- 


ing granules of protoplasm. Even more 
important than the selection of a lens is the 
A blaze in this case 
darkens by excess of light. Twist the mirror 
under the stage so as to throw lines of light 
across the field at the ob liquest angle consis- 
tent with illumination, and you will kindle 
the object into brilliancy, and darken the 
background, just as a clear pool is darkened 
into jet blackness, yet illuminated, by the 
slanting rays of the setting sun. Tenderly 
handled, coaxed into amiable compliance with 
the will of its owner, even a little half-guinea 


| microscope may be wooed into a power of 


others pierce their crystalline walls with fine | 


apertures, and guard them with a chevaux de 
jrise of glittering needles. These are but a 
few of the contrasts and variations which the 
Foraminifera present. The Polycistina are 
equally rich in architectural idiosyncrasy, 
and as much more beautiful in general type 
as dainty Oriental kiosks of art-crystal would 
be than Italian palaces of carved marble. 
We gaze upon these lovely abodes of life in 
one of its most prominent forms, and ask 


questions which no one cau answer, and | 
|on which it rests, or touch the instrument 


wonder, and dream, and ponder many things, 


until finally our tired brain is thankful to | 


rest on the simple old-world truth, “Their 
God doth instruct them so.” 

For the more beautiful Polycistina we | 
should have to search in other and, for the 
most part, warmer waters than those which 
wash our English coasts. But the Foramini- 
fera are easily found, dead in white lines 
upon certain sandy shores at low tide ; or, 
better still, living on weeds and corallines 
in the rock-pools of Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, North Wales, 
lands, and elsewhere. A good pocket-lens 
and a watch-glass will suffice to give some 


the Western High- | 


idea of the beautiful little shells they con- | 


struct. But to see the mystic network of 
life into which they weave their structureless 
bodies more elaborate apparatus is needed. 
Should the simple lens discover a Foramini- 
feral shell clinging to the morsel of weed in 
the watch-glass, a fine camel-hair brush will 
remove it without injury to a small sunk cell 
filled with sea-water. Carefully cover the 


cell with a piece of thin glass, and place the | 


whole on the stage of the microscope. You 
do not need, and indeed for this work could | 
not use, save under very exceptional circum- | 
stances, a high power. 
will bring out much of the beauty. 





| Selves in the infinity of nothingness. 


service quite astonishing; whilst, blundcr- 
ingly used, the costliest instrument will 
merely succeed in bringing a rain of ana- 
themas upon the name “of the maker, who 
has tempted a purchaser without testing his 
power to use what he has bought. Dr. Car- 
penter himself declared that some of the best 
work and some of the greatest discoveries are 
to be credited to very simple and inexpensive 
instruments. In science, as in everything 
else, he is a poor workman who quarrels 
with his tools. Above all, be patient and 
quiet. Let the room be kept perfectly still ; 
no one must jar the table, or shake the floor 


save for necessary focussing, for the little 
shell-builder is a stranger in a place to him 
very strange. Until he has adapted himself 
to his environment, and conquered his natural 
timidity, he must on no account be disturbed. 
Five, ten, it may be fifteen minutes, must be 
allowed for this conquest of shyness. Then, 
stealing gently out of the mouth, if he is an 
“imperforate,” or out of the many apertures 
if he is a “ perforate,” you will see one, two, 
or more filmy needle-points of light. They 
will glide, imperceptibly at first, more swiftly 
afterwards, into long, straight, fine lines of 
life, more like star-rays than spider-threads. 
If you leave the instrument for a few mo- 
ments and return, you will be astonished at 
the change which has taken place. Lines, 
more than you can count, are streaming from 
the shell in every direction, and losing them- 
At the 
base they are coalescing in broad streams. 
Half-way along their course some bend at an 
obtuse angle, depositing in the angle a store 
of protoplasmic granules which form a kind 
of extemporised stomach, into which a sailing 
diatom or a whirling giddy monad is drawn 


od 
to the extinction of all free citizenship, and 


An inch objective | by which it is deprived of all its digestible 
A hali- | 


sarcode. Carefully focus the half- inch objec- 
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tive, and the whole mass of slowly moving 
life will be resolved into a multitude of rivers, 
each one possessing two distinct movements. 
If you slowly thrust out your arm, you will 
add a new movement to each vein and artery ; 
there will be first the inner flow of blood- 
corpuscles to or fro, and then the outer 
sweep of the arm. So, here, all the pseudo- 
podia (or false feet) are together sweeping 
out into space like the tail of a comet; but, 
at the same time, inside each one the proto- 
plasm is flowing in or out. Yet there is no 














































By MARY 


T is more than three hundred and fifty 
years now since the piety of the world 
wept that Raphael was dead. It was 


whose childhood and manhood’s life had 


he had written in paint hung over the place 
where his gentle body lay at rest. Both 


his young hand had wrought. 

Since he was two years old had that hand, 
now lying upon his breast, drawn the 
mysteries within him with a pureness and 
reverence marvellous in their facility and 
luxuriance of expression, and thus given 
Jesus a new place in the imaginations of 
men, and made the Gospels a_hand- 
writing upon the wall. “The Transfigura- 
tion,” which hung over that body lying 
in its last sleep, fitly embodied the object 
for which he had perpetually laboured while 
he covered his breadths of canvas: it was to 
transfer the Christ of his own divine imagi- 
nation to the imaginings of men, to trans- 
figure Him in living colour before the eyes of 
a world vainly struggling to cast out its evil. 

His work sprang from him, all uncon- 
strained, spontaneously, and of delight. It 
was born of his simple joyous soul, as were 
his smiles and his genial habit of taking 


tience with people ; indeed his greatness as 
an artist consists not so much in his power of 
draftsmanship and colouring as in the great 
beauty of heart which he threw on the 
canvas out of himself. The gentle charm 
which has filled all the pretty faces of his 


RAPHAEL AND HIS BIBLE 


upon the festival of the crucifixion of Him | 


been the chief theme of his wondrous fancy. | 
The last of those beautiful songs of praise 


were exhibited together: the artist’s pale | 
form, and the last and crowning work which | 


men and things as they were, and his pa-| 





skin, there are no veins, and the creature 
itself is without head or tail, heart or eyes, 
mouth, or, in fact, organs of any kind. 
Nevertheless it catches prey, digests it, crawls 
from place to place, is sensitive to vibration 
—possibly also to light and colour—and, 
greatest wonder of all, it builds according to 
a fixed plan, out of lime extracted from the 
water, a house, which is a perfect marvel 
of ingenuity ; and from age to age, through 
countless myriads of generations, each species 
has been true to its type. 





CARTOONS. 


HARRISON. 


5. 


babes, the big grave faces of his apostles, 
and which he endeavoured to the uttermost 
to express in the countenance of his Divine 
Master, was first a secret in his own young 
| soul. Even in his manhood, he was fami- 
liarly known as “the beloved Raphael,” 
“your Raphael,” “our dear Raphael,” “ Ra- 
phael whom you so much love.” These are 
the phrases in which dignitaries of the 
Church and high officials of the State spoke 
of him even in their business conversation 
and correspondence. 

There was ever about him that kind of 
pure and open simplicity they breathed in 
the presence of the children whom they 
| loved, when they could not help lifting them 
up to their lips to kiss them. The effects of 
such grace in him was so much the more 
beautiful because so unexpected: he was a 
great artist; his name was already on the 
lips of kings and popes ; it was being written 
in letters of gold on walls of church and 
Vatican ; and when he died he would doubt- 
less have a grave in the Pantheon. So the 
charm of child-like beauty added the pleasure 
of surprise. 

The visions Raphael drew and painted for 
men to see were the lovely and eternal 
verities of the domestic world, amongst the 
sweetest of which his own little feet had 
trodden in his brief life with father and 
mother in childhood’s hours. 

He came of a quiet pair in the little moun- 
| tain town of Urbino. His home was luminous 
| with that light which is nowhere seen but 
where a husband and wife are living a peace- 
ful love ; and which makes the unconscious 

nurture and silent music of heaven to the 
| children that are born of it, and which lives 
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in their memories long as memory lasts. 
The manner of life there was simple and left 
Magia, his mother, leisure to be a mother 
rather than the mere house-slave too common 
with mothers nowadays, who give birth yet 
have not time to mother. Mother-gifts enough 
they have, but their gifts have no chance of 
growth, nor can they show them to their 
children. Magia had a kindly, tender heart 
and asimple country faith in God, and in Him 
“who for us men and our salvation” came 
down to earth to die, which she had time to 
talk toher boy about and visibly to enjoy 
before him. 

When the day’s work was done, husband 
and wife would sit about their door on their 
rush-bottomed church-like chair in the calm 
evening air, while their boy prattled and ran 
about ; or they would stroll all together up 


the hill-road while the sun’s red level rays | 


made the stems of the pines so bright, and 
the tinkle of the little chapel bell down 
below told that it was even-song; talking 


oOo? 


and smiling with one another, loving the | 


boy at their side, little thinking how through 
those simple pleasant ways of theirs he would 
come to be known and loved throughout the 
world. 

When he was eight years old his mother 
died. What effect such an event must have 
had on a refined spiritual nature like his I 
have some glimpse from a well-remembered 
experience of my own at the same age. With 
every year, the dead mother’s life becomes 
idealised and glorified, and the bit of time 
we spent with her seems more and more like 
part of another world, the land of the sinless 
and the blessed. 

Deaths to childhood are all facts in the 
kingdom of heaven. To his eight-year-ol 
sorrow his mother would become a new kind 
of possession. She had only gone to a place 
his heart could vaguely feel, where God and 
the angels his father painted were, where 
she lived and loved as she had once lived 
and loved in the little house in Strada del 
Monte, Urbino. The blue of the sky had 
hidden her out of his sight, but that was all; 
she was there. 

Raphael closed his life with the creation 
of a transfigured Jesus ; it is more than pro- 
bable that he began it by creating a trans- 
figured mother. 

Raphael owed something to the fact that 
his father was an artist, but more to the fact 
that he was a true father, not a mere sire. 
True fatherhood implies government, train- 
ing, and the supply of what young instincts 
and gifts have need of, not bodily bread 











alone. His father, Giovanni, patiently 
watched and criticised his drawings from 
two years old. Very early, he allowed him 
to take such parts as he longed to take, and 
could, in his studio. He might, doubtless, 
have very well dispensed with the juvenile 
assistance, and had he been impatient 
and unwilling to suffer inconveniences for 
his child’s sake (a kind of man who has no 
business to have children), he would have 
forbidden the activities which made the child 
so glad. In the too few days that Raphael 
spent with his father, his young soul imbibed 
the beautifulness of a good man, which in 
after years he laid in colours in the “ Holy 
Families ” he painted for the world. 

Men who think that to give the boys a 
dose of morals when they need it, as they 
would for other reasons give a powder, is 
training them, have yet to learn the might 
of the mysteries of fellowship, and when 
they have learnt it, the world will be freer of 
groans by at least the groans they them- 
selves utter over grown-up sons who do not 
care for them. ‘To this Giovanni we owe 
the inconsistency of all Raphael’s work with 
the creed of his Church as to an angry God, 
black judgments, purgatories, and hells. 
Painting God the Father, he ever gave Him 
a face which could get at His children’s 
hearts and make them glad. He could con- 
ceive nothing so naturally as a Joseph and a 
Mary, and these two were also in the Father 
and Son of his wonderful art. 

There is a picture, probably only of fancy, 
of the little fellow’s ‘‘ messing,” as perhaps 
his step-mother called it. ‘ Let him alone; 
he will paint some day,” his father replied. 
His child’s face, he himself painted amongst 
the angels of his fresco now in the Tiranni 
Chapel at Cagli. This picture shows a tender 
refinement of soul which hardness or indiffer- 
ence in his seniors would easily have pained 
and quenched. 

His tender years were a series of dying 
lights and deepening glooms. First, came the 
gloom of his mother’s death, which deepened 
when his good father married again. Then 
the little walks of father and son, which fol- 
lowed the work of the day, were no longer 
taken alone, and their talks now were never 
about their mutual absent love. His happi- 
ness lay more and more in lonely dreams of 
the unseen, and silent memories of the sunny 


| past, which were often rudely dispelled by 


the harsh, fussy, assertive ways of the 
woman who now took his gentle mother’s 
place. 

At eleven years old another light went 
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out, and the gloom still further deepened. His 
father died, and the studio in which he had 
spent so much of his happiest time was closed. 
Nobody now cared for the sheets on which 
he wrought out things that were in him ; and 
the young face grew in serious beauty, and 
the two gentle eyes became the home of 
sorrow. ‘Trouble next followed in the home. 
His step-mother and his uncle, a priest, who 


were left his guardians and his father’s | 


executors, could not agree either about the 
disposal of his father’s goods or of his child ; 
and the sad child became a bone of conten- 
ion, and he became neglected and lonely 
Pictures of things were ever coming into his 
brain, but nobody would care to look at 
them if he drew them, so he was timid and 
did not draw them. There was no one now 
to point out his faults and cheer and direct 
him, and to speak a bit of praise. Yet 
though the studio was closed and there was 
no eye to pity, there were still the old walks, 
nd the lights and shadows of evening on the 
hills, and the little bell at vespers ; and these 
recall d friendly faces and voices from the 
past. Sometimes he would cry bitterly for 
the sunny days their presence had made. 

Other things remained, too, that were good 
to the orphan child. The simple folks of 
his little town loved him, and the baby faces 
with their mothers bending over them suck- 
ling them were so lovely to him; and the 
wrinkled-faced old men who sat out in the 
sun at their doors looked so kindly on him 
as he went his way. They had known his 
good father and mother from their childhood, 
and they thought he, like his parents, must 
die early, with those big eyes of his that 
seemed already to see God, looking so full 
out of his little serious face ; and they gave 
him their ripest peaches. And there was the 
little fraternity of children, with so much 
of the kingdom of heaven about their good- 
natured games, making the best of life. 
Though a good child who has the liberty of 
his native village may be lonely, his life 
cannot be dull; and Raphael Sanzio was no 
exception. He was happy there, and did not 
murmur, but his bliss was far too secret, and 
deep, and ripe for his tender years. 

Possibly his priestly guardian, his father’s 
brother, would have made a priest of him ; 
but fortunately no such violence was done to 
the will of God. The work Raphael had 
been given to do in the world was not to 
perform the ritual of a church, but in lovely 
pictures to place the One life more clearly 
before the mind and the eye. Fortunately 
his dead mother’s brother recognised this, pro- 





bably in the first placefrom the proud mother’s 
tale of his father’s secret prophecies for his 
child. A year after his father’s death, spirit- 
ualised by the sad events of his affectionate 
life, he was taken to the school of Perugino, 
of whose fitness to instruct such a child fre- 
quenters of our own National Gallery must 
form the highest opinion. The people that 
walk before his quaint canvases are scarcely 
more living, and are far less spiritually beau- 
tiful, than the saints he has made to look out 
from them. They have no follies and no 
sins ; they love to do good—it is their meat 
and drink. And they seem to have been a 
transcript of Perugino himself. At once he 
recognised the incomparable gift God had 
bestowed on this Urbino boy. “Let him 
be my pupil,” he pleaded with the uncle, who 
called to see about a place in his studio for 
him, “let him be my pupil; he will soon 
become my master.” 

At this time Perugino was rapidly growing 
in fame as a religious artist. Greatly needed, 
he was also universally welcomed by the 
Church, and art seemed destined to go down 
to posterity with his name. Yet did he hail 
the young life which should eclipse his rising 
fame. He had none of the vanity which 
makes a man sleep on thorns at the thought 
of a rival who is surpassing him. And in 
that age he was not alone. 

Such men were not coarse enough for an 
age which has no open visions, when art is one 
branch of shopkeeping, and genius is spoilt 
for want of generosity. It is as if angels 
were caught and put into cages to sell. 
Money, money, anything for money. A 
great gift, a great fame, all isso much money. 
You buy your poet and your artist as you 
buy your Christmas geese, the biggest fetches 
the most coin. To do anything for beau- 
tiful art’s sake, to be willing to be nothing 
for beautiful art’s sake, that is almost un 
known to-day. So much has the com- 
merciality of everything come about that, 
“for Jesus Christ’s sake” has ceased to have 
any meaning, save for the price He paid. 
For the sake of His honour, His good name 
in the world, for the sake of satisfying Him, 
being nothing that He may be all, that ery of 
affectionate and chivalrous loyalty to Him 
which so moved Paul, is turned into a matter 
of divine book-keeping and accounts. 

But Perugino lived in love of art, not him 
self, and so he understood a saint who lived 
in love of God, and could paint him. And be- 
cause he knew that the pale boy from Urbino 
had put such wonderful grace of childish 
reverence in the lines his little hand had 
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drawn on those sheets of paper he had | 
brought with him, for art’s sake, he prayed | 
to have Raphael as his pupil; and the boy | 
was to him the wonder and delight which he | 
foresaw he would one day be to the world. | 
“Will you let me paint in an angel?” the 
boy in his mid-teens would ask of his teacher, | 
with that pretty, serious smile which is omni- 
potent over true hearts. 

Some canvas still survives in which the 
great master’s concessions to these wishes are 
clearly visible, and in these early attempts | 
at colouring, as a child he takes his place in | 
the world of art. 

It is only on the religious pictures of his | 
master that his young hand was allowed to 
work ; for though his later pencil was en- 
gaged on works varied and secular, the learn- 
ing with which his spontaneous imagination 
was filled was of things heavenly. It was 
the expression of divine feelings which came 
to him naturally, as the exhalations of his 
breath came, or the tones of his voice. Work 
on religious themes was an unmixed joy: 
his easiest thoughts were Godward. 

Inthis Raphael greatly differed from Michael | 
Angelo, just at this time at the height of his | 
fame, whose brushes and colours excelled in 
portraying the terrors of the Lord—thunders 
of judgment, and castings down into the pit 
of the doomed. Angelo was the apostle of a 
“Paradise Lost ;” Raphael was the apostle | 
of a “Paradise Regained.” He was full of | 
images of homelike peace and purity, which | 
could go up to God as a friend, and speak | 
with assurance of help and sympathy. His | 
heaven was as a home under influences | 
fairer and tenderer than the charms of the 
sons of men. His “Madonnas” glow with | 
those gentle lights which he conceived as far | 
above the rugged fires of prophets and miracu- 
lous gifts of apostles. Heaven’s rule and 
authority was in the person of a woman, and | 
through the medium of her child. 

In the church of St. Peter, in the little 
town of Perugia, the town of Perugino, is 
to-day what is thought to be Raphael’s first 
picture, “ The Infant Jesus and St. John.” 
It was inspired by a larger work of his 
master’s, as was the treatment of all his 
earlier works. In “The Holy Trinity,” “The 
Creation of Man,” still in the church of S. 
Trinita of Citta di Castello; and ‘The 
Crucifixion,” now in the Dudley Gallery, is 
seen the mode of the master, the temporary 
husk out of which the pupil’s own young 
gift was emerging in a beauty and grace 
which none had yet ever attained. They 
are the works of but a big boy. 
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The individuality of his gift shows itself 
earliest in the natural sublimity of his concep- 
tions of Jesus and His mother and the 
angels. While yet in his teens, he painted 
“The Coronation of the Virgin,” now in the 
Vatican. “The Twelve Apostles ” are there, 
but these seem rather Perugino’s than his. 
He exhausted all that was best in the senti- 
ments of his own soul upon the subjects he 
loved best, the Virgin and her Son. The 
same is true of his “Christ in the Geth- 
semane ;” the design is scarcely his, but the 
Christ is his; by a reverent sublimity of 
sentiment his young pencil earnestly labours 
to make us see what his fancy conceived the 
sight must have been. 

At the threshold of his new career, as has 
every genius, he had a strong, it would al- 
most seem terrible temptation, to leave duty 
for pleasure. He has given us the story in 
the marvellous allegorical representation, 
“The Vision of a Knight,” to be seen in our 


ri 
to) 


| National Gallery. 


To one who does not judge of the impor- 
tance of events by the show and noise they 
make, this picture celebrated a battle on 
which depended greater issues than often fall 
to warriors and admirals to settle on the 
fields and seas they soaked with blood. As 
we stand before this picture of the agitation 
of a soul which the world bids be disobedient 
to the still, small voice of God within, what 
dark possibilities arise! What priceless can- 
vases hung in the balance! What divine 
imaginings! what aspirations! What God- 
ward visions! what strength of the ages 
would have been for ever unknown to the 
world had the conflict ended in this youth’s 
decision to yield to pleasure, and go with 
the tempting crowds of mirthful men and 
tender women, all of whom had become 
proud of his acquaintance, and charmed with 
his physical and spiritual beauty! Like wild 


| beasts, worldlings are ever seeking some 


What mischief 
Man cannot. Only 


beautiful thing to devour. 
they do, who can tell ? 
God can know. And so long, long has it 
been so. Wolves in sheep’s clothing! “I 
will be a painter, and paint the Son of God,” 
was his decision. And the victory once 
made was abiding, as the companion of his 
lifeless form in his room of state, the “ Trans- 
figuration,” then just completed, was witness. 
As the years slid by, the world did not let 
him alone, nor did he come quite unscarred 
out of the hosts against him ; but the youth’s 
resolve they had never power to break. 

His master, Perugino, had had four ap- 
prentices, one of whom, Pinturiccho, seems 
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to have been Raphael’s favourite. To his 
old master and to his favourite fellow-pupil 
—to anybody, indeed, who needed his touch 
to add finish and beauty to the works they 
had been commissioned to do—he generously 


lent all the delicacy and strength of his | 


brush. 

Out of his teens he came to feel the touch 
of a larger world, 

At twenty he saw the works of that great 
master of reverent art, Leonardi da Vinci, 
then in the maturity of his power, and at 
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the sight of their glory his own gift at 
once cast aside its shell and became itself. 
To his secret dreams and aspirations it was | 
like the coming of spring life to sleeping | 
roots. This happened in Florence, and here, 
and at this early age, he produced his first 
masterpiece, now in the Pitti Palace at | 
Florence “the Madonna Della Gran Duca.” 
Whilst he was indebted to Leonardi for new | 
conceptions of the possibility of spiritualising 
canvas, it was from Angelo he learnt newer 
grace and freedom of draftsmanship. Next 
in his rapid series of wonderful works came 
the ‘ Madonna of the Goldfinch.” 

At twenty-three he began the portrait 
painting which has made so many of his | 
friends our friends, and their characters, 
almost their voices, known. A sketch of 
his half-sister stands at the head of these 
attempts. His own face was happily the 
subject of another experiment which resulted 
in the portrait with this paper. A portrait 
of a face that sees visions, almost visions of 
the hearts of men, and which is consequently 
timid and shy, almost sad. The large liquid 
eyes are an ideal child’s, clinging to you 
with a power with which men do not cling, 
belonging still to the kingdom of heaven. 
Nothing could come willingly to harm in 
his care. To have given pain would cause 
him pain ; to give joy, satisfaction. Through 
those eyes, as through windows, you see into 
a guileless soul and understand why he lived 
in men’s as well as women’s love everywhere 
and always. 

The face on the canvas is pale, the luxu- 
riant hair is chestnut, the attitude that of an 
affectionate, noble nature, and the mouth 
speaks of a gentle and faithful friend. 

It was to his old mountain town of Urbino, 
amongst the familiar scenes and friends of 
his childhood, that he went to paint this pic- 
ture, probably because he knew that he was 
most himself when most under the influence 
of family and home. It was the child in him 
which was most himself. That saving health 
which the society of Florence somewhat in- 


|a little distance from the procession. 














jured, the society of his mother’s acquaint- 
ances would refresh and renew. 

In what subtle and manifold ways a mother 
lives, and for how long, and for what high 
purposes she survives when once she is lodged 
in the deep heart of her boys, this visit to 
paint a picture tells better than any words 
could do. The greatest powers of life are 
those least seen and known ; the most lasting, 
the woman who taught us our bed-time 
prayer. 

It is probable that to this visit to Urbino 
the world owes the good fortune that his 
hand was so early secured for worthy and 
immortal work ; for Pope Julius II. passed 
through Urbino just then, became acquainted 
with his young name and works, and shortly 
after secured his services for the decoration 
of the Vatican. 

Meanwhile, his first work on leaving his 
old home was “A Holy Family,” his next 
the celebrated “Entombment.” The picture, 
which is full of true home feeling, may have 
been suggested by his revival of home memo- 
ries ; and the latter, which is full of death and 
sorrow, by that grave which held his double 
treasure. Two young men are carrying the 
body from the cross to the sepulchre in a 


| street, one is bearing the head and walks 


backwards, one is supporting the legs. Mary 
Magdalene holds up one arm by the hand, 
and walks by the side, gazing distractedly at 
the pale cold face. One scene which in 
touching pathos excels the rest of the affec- 
ing picture, is the fainting away of Mary at 
But 
beautiful as it is in itself, all such represen- 
tations are untrue to nature. While there is 
anything to be done for their dead, mothers 
do not faint ; it is when all is over, and they 
could lay themselves down and die, that un- 
bracing and collapse come. Conventional 
art had never been corrected in Raphael's 
home experience. He never saw a mother 
with her dead, not even a wife. The inde- 
scribable beauty of a mother’s torn, bleeding, 
panting heart which is in this picture is out 
of time, that is all. In a few minutes more, 
the hurried procession will have entered the 
tomb, and have laid the precious body in its 
last resting-place, for the bearers are already 
at the foot of the sepulchre steps. Then the 
scene would be all true, the divine womanly 
nerve will relax, and the three women, who 
themselves, but for the service they must 
render to Mary, would have fallen on their 
faces to weep, will have to support the poor 
falling body of the tired, worn-out, almost 
dying mother. 
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Before passing on to his Bible cartoons we 
must by the way observe that Raphael’s 
especial glory is the power with which he 
conveys the beautiful and simple mysteries 
of motherhood to canvas, produced by his 
ideal awe and reverence and deep thankful- 
ness to God for having created in flesh and 
blood so much of His own beautiful and 
gentle might. Judging of Raphael's highest 
ideal by his highest attainment, nothing 
human transcended to him true motherhood. 
Motherhood was more than himself; it mas- 
tered him and created his art. 

Previous painters of the Mother of our 
Lord had little or no organ for its subtle 
beauties. 
barren figures with colours laid on, and out- 
ward symbols of authority: haloes, starry 
robes, and golden diadems, and those wretched 
royalties which they perceived made so 
much noise in their world. 
duced the calm divine beauty of maternity 


into them ; that quiet spiritual grace which | 


never praises itself, never announces itself, 
and yet, for all that, is as he felt it, the 
mightiest of the forces among all living. 

To what extent the motherhood of Europe, 
as compared with motherhood in heathen 
lands, has been indebted to the purity and 
beauty of the ideals set before it in the 
pictures of Raphael, not the most anxious 


student of history can say. But in the | 


nature of things it is impossible that his work 
in this respect has not tended to good where 
good is most powerful, and yet least observed 


by statisticians, and least valued by those | 


superficial men this foolish world calls its 
statesmen. His work has tended to that 


gentleness in home which makes nations | 


great. 

The introduction of Madonnas of any sort 
into places of worship, though a false and 
miserable substitute for the one Mediator 
between God and man, could not have been 


without marked influence for good on the | 


still surviving paganism of the times. The 
idea that a woman was one of the heavenly 
powers, was above priests, was above high- 
priests—was the high-priest, indeed, who had 
entered within the veil into the Holy of 
holies, and there presented the prayers of the 
people to the Son of God—must have done 
something to correct the prevailing ideas that 
woman was the lascivious slave and menial 
of her master. And this was much. 

It must have tended, also, to limit the 
absurd and tyrannous pagan claims which 
still survived amongst the Christian priest- 
ood. 
XV—s 





Most of their works were mere | 


Raphael intro- | 


But as a mere human influence, Rapu.ael’s 
| Madonna has been incalculable. His wonder- 
| ful pencil brought the Virgin into the real 
| life of women. Amongst the sacred realities 
of the Church was their own natural life 
idealised and glorified, and playing its part 
as it was supposed in heaven, but undoubtedly 
| playing its part in the elevation of those who 
| were the centres of little circles of girls and 
| boys on earth. 

But, alas! this is not all. 

One can almost weep as one remembers 
that Mary came into the churches as a sub- 
stitute for Jesus ; but not for the Jesus of the 
Gospels, only for the Jesus of the schoolmen. 
Measureless blame belongs to those powerful 
worldly men who had practically taken away 
the world’s Lord, and changed the beautiful 
living refuge set before us in the Gospels into 
all manner of wrong and idolatrous, high- 
sounding, philosophical abstractions. It was 
perhaps not wickedly done, but ignorantly. 
Nevertheless, we have nothing but pity for 
all that unhappy multitude of wronged and 
robbed, weary and heavy-laden, penitents 
and mourners, who turned their weary steps 
to the living and free compassions of a glori- 
fied woman, who was still supposed to have 
the ear of heaven and a heart for earth. As 
mediator, Mary can have no place in the 
creed that sees the Jesus of Galilee, who took 
a child on His knee, and poured blessings on 
its little head, felt for all the poorly, and 
prayed for the crowd that laughed at Him 
dying, now exalted to all power. A concep- 
tion of God through a mother is poor indeed 
compared with a conception of Him which 
takes all the life and death of Jesus into 
it. She may forget her own sucking child, but 
| Jesus can forget none. His love was love 
| for ever, and His ear was open, and to all 
cries. 

Mariolatry has produced great evils, but it 
sprang out of greater. And both the evil 
and its cause need the strongest opposition, 
viz., a revival of Jesus, the image and gospel 
of God. Nothing is compassionate, nothing 
is beautiful in comparison with that child of 
Nazareth, that preacher of Galilee, that 
malefactor of Calvary! Jesus, as the Gos- 
pels show Him, is the one supreme desire of 
this groaning creation. The knowledge of 
Him is not alone the way to heaven and the 
truth about heaven; it is an inward heaven 
itself, and now. At the lifting up of Him 
men will take down their Virgins, and in 
penitential tears kneel at those two feet at 
which Mary Magdalene knelt, and where 





she will kneel for ever. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


By OLARA THWAITES, Avrtuor or “ Sones ror Lasour anp Lzisurs.” 


CROSS the threshold of my chamber stepping, 
Where happy childhood lay in hushed repose, 
A sudden tremor seized me, for a shadow 


Fell on my pathway as the moon arose. 


A heavy cross athwart the floor was lying 
From lattice frame in symbol darkly cast, 
Repeated weirdly in the silver moonlight, 


My chamber haunting, as I stood aghast, 


Again the symbol met me, for in slumber 
Upon his couch, with arms extended wide, 

My lovely boy, in tenderest aspect, figured 
The rough, rude cradle of the Crucified. 


“Oh, be it far from thee!” my lips made murmur— 
“Oh, be it far from thee—the woeful cross !” 
The selfsame cry with which a faint disciple 


Disclaimed Christ’s heritage of earthly loss. 


Yet still through all the moonlight, soft and tender, 
My boy lay smiling in a holy calm, 
While I in ecstasy of awe and wonder 


My kisses pressed upon each rosy palm. 


And love grew pure and strong, exultant claiming 
A place for him amid the valiant throng 
Who follow Christ through honour and dishonour, 


On to the land of service and of song. 


In vision through the ages of the ages 
I saw the sons of God all glorious stand, 
The world’s defeated ones, yet heaven’s victors, 


A conquering host upon His own right hand. 


I chose anew the Cross and its denial, 
The world’s reproach with Christ’s approval sweet, 


The infinite refreshing of His presence, 


The lowliest place of worship at His feet! 
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DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. 


Chapters for Doung Men. 
By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 


II.—INTRODUCTION TO SAUL’S COURT. 


_ the day of David’s anointing at | 


Bethlehem till Saul lay dead on Mount 
Gilboa, the interest of the Bible narrative 
turns upon the contrast’ between these two 
men. They are set before us face to face as 
foils to one another: the king, rejected by 
heaven and, in God’s sight, already as good 
as discrowned ; and the other, king designate, 
anointed of heaven, and therefore already 
king de jure. From the outset the reader is 
made to be a spectator of their rivalry long 
before they knew each other fora rival at all. 
Steadily as the older man declines, going 
from bad to worse, till a career which opened 
gallantly goes out in frenzy, dishonour, and 
suicide, so does the younger advance in re- 
pute, and moral nobility, and kingly qualifi- 
cation, till the shepherd lad steps, as of 
right, into the vacant throne, the chosen of 
his countrymen. 

Indications are not wanting that this dra- 
matic contrast was intended by the inspired 
narrator. He has even put a key into our 
hand to account for the parallel, but in- 
verted, fortunes of these two kings. “From 
that day forward,” he writes, referring to 
the date of David’s anointing by Samuel, 
“the Spirit of Jehovah came mightily upon 
David ;” but, “the Spirit of Jehovah had 
departed from Saul, and an evil spirit from 
Jehovah troubled him.” These significant 
words are evidently designed to suggest that 
in neither case was the religious ceremony of 
anointing an empty form. In the early ex- 
perience of Saul it had been followed by the 
bestowal upon him of “the Spirit of Jehovah,” 
so that he “became another man,” received 
“another heart” from God, and prophesied 
among the prophets. The issue showed that 
this official endowment with a regal spirit 
was consistent with an unrenewed will and 
an ungoverned temper. It was quite dis- 
tinct from that personal union of the Divine 
Spirit with the inner life of a man which 
makes the man a son of God. Unhappy Saul 
never would suffer it to come to that. He 


withstood the movements of the gracious 
Power that was within him, refusing to let | 
sither his will or his affections be subdued 
to Jehovah’s mind. The result of this in- 
ward rebellion against the spirit of his office 
was that in the end he forfeited both the 





office itself and the spirit that belonged 
to it. 

For a time, indeed, although Saul’s per- 
sonal life was not subordinated to the guid- 
ance of God, those special gifts which became 
his royal rank continued to distinguish 
Israel’s first sovereign. Courage, sagacity, 
military skill, insight into character, a com- 
manding presence, and the charm which 
makes men ready to obey : these natural gifts 
of a born king had been heightened in this 
“Anointed of Jehovah.” Qualities like 
| these might be retained in a measure even 
| by a man who was grown self-willed, pas- 
| sionate, or ungodly ; and such qualities, like 
| every other “good gift,” are referred in 
| Holy Scripture to the Spirit of God as their 
| gracious source. A moment came, however, 
| when even these endowments began to desert 
the king whom God rejected. That moment 
is fixed by the sacred writer at the time when 
another head was found on which to pour 
the mystic oil of sovereignty. As though 
the spirit of office must follow the consecra- 
tion to office which symbolised it, the regal 
spirit forsook the discarded king to rest upon 
the youthful brow, new-touched with the 
unction of God. 

From both parties alike it is probable that 
the full significance of this change was at 
first concealed. Saul knew not at that time 
that the Spirit of God had departed from 
him or that his successor already wore 
heaven’s seal. David was still conscious 
only in part of what the chrism meant which 
Samuel had set upon him. Is it not thus that 
in the secret inner life of men the most 
momentous of all changes are wont to tran- 
spire and make no sign? God has been 
long striving with a soul by His Holy Spirit 
to win it over to obedience. One day that 
| comes silently to an end. The man is seen 
| to be “joined to his idols,” and the grieved 
Spirit leaves him alone ; yet the man himself 
is conscious of no change. It may be that 
| ere long his near acquaintances begin to re- 
'mark that he is less troubled than before 
with religious scruples, or gratifies now with 
fewer misgivings his immoral propensities ; 
yet neither can they tell what is the hidden 
reason for a life grown more frankly godless 
| —that the Spirit is departed from him ! 
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As little, on the other hand, may a youth- 
ful disciple, who for the first time lends an 
ear to the voice of Christ, be at all aware 
what awful and tender Presence hovers now 


invisibly above his head, keeps him company | 
in his walks, broods silently within his heart, | 


stirs a warmer glow in his hours of devotion, 
braces his will to duty, and brightens all his 
thoughts with quiet and restful hope in God 
unfelt before. So secretly does the Spirit 
work, that we neither see when He comes to 
us nor when He goes. 
well assured, that no soul of man can wil- 
fully violate duty, or disobey God, or refuse 


Christ’s light, without provoking the Most | 


High to withdraw, at least in some degree, 
the comfort of His presence; while each 
true and brave soul whose face is to the 
light, honestly attempting whatever God 
commands, is preparing himself for a fuller 
abiding within him of that good Spirit. 
Amid so much that is of necessity mysterious 
in the interaction of the Divine and human 


spirits, this must be certain, that a tender | 


conscience and a docile will constitute the 
conditions of His self-manifestation in fuller 
favour who “resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the lowly.” 

A darker mystery, however, lingers be- 
hind. When the good Spirit departed there 
came an evil spirit from the Lord to make 
Saul afraid.* The King’s mental distemper 
does not seem as yet to have reached that 
acute stage at which he gave way to fits of 
homicidal violence. For the moods of melan- 
choly which about this time began to creep 
over his mind, there was surely enough in 
his circumstances to account. The promise 
of his reign had been overcast. His autho- 
rity had been publicly discredited by the 
very man to whom he owed his crown. 
There was an open and complete breach be- 
twixt the court and the great reformer whose 
voice was by far the most potent force in the 
country. Samuel’s words still rankled in the 
king’s breast: “ Jehovah hath rejected thee 
from being king.” Although the unhappy 
monarch still struggled against this decree, 
nursing a vague hope that, in spite of oracles, 
Prince Jonathan might yet sit on the new- 
made throne, he was nervously on the out- 
look for that rival with whom Samuel had 
threatened him. There was no visible fulfil- 
ment as yet of the word: “Jehovah hath 
sought Him a man after His own heart ;” 
but any day might witness the rise from any 
quarter of such a pretender to the crown. 


* The Revised Version gives in the margin to 1 Sam. xvi. 
14 “‘ terrified ” as an alternative to “ troubled.”’ 





Yet of this let us be | 





| The situation, it will be confessed, was 
enough to drive a sounder brain than Saul’s 
| distracted. His was a simple nature, better 
| fitted for action than for reflection. What pas 
sions had been set working within his bosom! 
Chagrin, foiled ambition, wounded pride of 
| kinghood, partiality for his disinherited son 
whom he passionately loved, and fear of his 
unknown rival—all this was “perilous stuff” 
to work upon a mind unsubdued to self. 
control and forsaken now by the Spirit of 
humility and devotion. 

When any human being delivers himself 
up in a temper like this to the play of rest- 
less and bitter passions; when stung with 
painful recollections, brooding over gloomy 
anticipations of the future, and indulging, 
spite of his better judgment, in angry or 
suspicious thoughts against God and man, a 
poor vexed soul lets itself sink day by day 
into morbid musings over its own lot tilla 
melancholy settles down upon it which 
nothing can dispel—who can say how far 
the man is ever left quite alone? There 
are, indeed, a number of most painful cases 
which bear a superficial resemblance to that 
of Saul, yet need to be carefully distinguished 
from it. I allude to cases in which the 
hidden cause of mental distress is to be 
sought, not in the moral attitude of the will, 
but either in some condition of bodily ill- 
health or in anxiety and grief because of an 
external trouble suffered to prey unduly on 
the mind. Such instances are distressing 
enough and of difficult cure. They may 
drive the victim of them to despair or mad- 
ness. But there is no ground to assume a 
dark background of unholy passion to ac- 
count for the result, only the infirmity of a 
spirit too sorely wounded. Saul’s melan- 
choly had a less innocent origin. He had 
actually done what many a pious sufferer 
has vainly imagined himself to be guilty of 
—sinned away the peace and light of heaven. 
He was, as a matter of fact, giving way to 
wicked resentment at God’s decree, brooding 
in a rebellious temper over the punishment 
of his own wilfulness, and steeling himself to 
fight against Providence. 

Now, when any one suffers himself to con- 
tinue in such a moral distemper as this, is 
he not plainly laying himself open to the 
temptations of the devil? Can it be any 
wonder if the adversary of man’s soul finds 
such a sinner an easy prey? Need we con- 
clude anything out of nature, if the dark 
suggestions of evil, the horrid thoughts of 
God, the bitter maledictions against men, the 
self-torturing suspicion, the suicidal impulse, 
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which belong to such a condition of incipient 
frenzy, be after all a mingled product, not 
wholly of the man himself, but bred by the 
confluence of human with Satanic wicked- 
ness ? Seeing there are grounds for believing 
the human spirit to inhabit during this life 
a borderland betwixt the supernal and the 
infernal, lying so close to both that over it 
there may blow alike “airs from heaven” 
and “blasts from hell;” since, in other words, 
spiritual forces, equally invisible and beyond 
our detection, do play upon us both from 
above and from beneath—it can be no matter 


for surprise that a soul’s wilful and _persis- | 


tent refusal of every good influence should be 
succeeded by an access of more powerful 
influences from spirits of wickedness. 

What reason have we not to pray that 
God would keep us in His fear, and preserve 
within us a humble heart and an obedient 
will! Humility and obedience are the prime 
conditions of spiritual health. They are 


more, they are the secret of a quiet and whole- | 


some mind; they bring us placid cheerfulness 
and content. Excellent handmaids are they 
to mental health, and even to the soundness 
of the body; for few things kill faster than 
the chafing of a proud and angry spirit against 
the appointments of the Almighty’s will. 
Let us hear the words of the wise: “Fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil: it shall be health 
to thy navel and marrow to thy bones.” 

These occasional fits of mental distress, 
alarm, or despondency, to which King Saul 
began to be subject, increased in severity, till 
they led to the introduction of his rival to 
the court and to public life. God’s way of 
bringing the two men into contact, although 
perfectly natural, affects us as one of those 
strokes of providence which surpass dramatic 
art. The contrast is in the highest degree 
impressive betwixt the ageing and gloomy 
monarch, his mighty war-worn frame con- 
science-haunted, a prey to fear, 

“ Agonised Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb,” 
and the bright lad who was taking his 
first unconscious step towards a throne. 
David must have been at this period in the 
flush of dawning manhood, probably from 
eighteen to twenty years of age; his frame 
full grown and well knit, aglow with exu- 
berant rustic health, his spirit aglow with 
young enthusiasm and the ardour that is un- 
chastened by experience. Apart from ex- 
ceptional gifts, such as this youth possessed, 
there is always something in the mere pre- 
sence of a fresh, unspoilt, pure life, 


“ God’s child, with the dew 
On thy gracious gold hair,” 


which is fitted to exert a wholesome influence 
over minds fretted into disorder through the 
passions of later years. Already David hal 
exhibited qualities which had awakened the 
admiration of his own obscure circle. One 
of his fellow-tribesmen, in the royal body- 
guard, who first named him to the king, ex- 
patiated on his accomplishments with enthu- 
siasm. Saul must have listened with a smile 
to hear the shepherd lad extolled as already 
| conspicuous for martial valour, prudence in 
| affairs, and reverent piety, no less than for 
| personal beauty and skill on the national 
guitar. Of some of these accomplishments 
| the youth could as yet have barely offered 
| the promise, yet the list does sum up with 
| singular correctness just that assemblage 
| of qualities in which the strength of this 
man was by-and-by to consist. Sagacity in 
| council, daring in the field, with the ear and 
| hand of a musician, and such an overshadow- 
| ing sense of the Divine presence, that of him, 
as of few others, it could be said, “ Jehovah 
| is always with him ”—these were precisely 
the attributes which were to make this youth- 
| ful harpist famous in Israel. 
It was specially to his reputation as a 
| player that David owed his introduction to 
| Saul. How constantly do we find the most 
| trivial circumstances employed by God to 
bring those together whose lives are to be- 
come closely intertwined. Who could have 
foreseen on the first day, when the country 
lad tuned his ten-stringed guitar in the royal 
presence, that these two men were destined 
to be ever after strangely linked together, the 
lives of both profoundly coloured by their 
relation to one another, and the names of 
both living side by side in the memory of 
mankind? Yet this is but a specimen of 
what is continually occurring. Nothing is 
accidental. His hand, by whom all lives are 
guided, fits great things and small into His 
plan for us. Happy if we cultivate the 
simple trust that watches for His lightest 
voice and follows gladly where He leads. 

In its immediate results the addition of the 
Bethlehemite to the royal circle at Gibeah * 
turned out well for both parties. Saul’s symp- 
toms yielded to the soothing infiuence of 
David’s harp. Music, as a remedy for mental 
disturbance, was early familiar to the simple 
skill of the ancients, and is not disdained by 
the medical art of our own age. Saul pos- 
sessed a constitution sensible to such im- 
pressions. At the outset of his public life it 
was the processional music, cultivated by the 


* Identified with much probability as Tuleil el Ful, a ruin 
on a double knoll to the right of the north road from Jeru- 








salem, four miles distant from that city. 
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sons of the prophets, which affected him so 
powerfully that, to the amazement of his 
friends, he for a time joined their ranks. An 
outburst of sacred minstrelsy characterized 
the revival of religion under Samuel, and of 
this school of lyric singers David was to be- 
come the foremost ornament. Even as an 
executant and an improver of the primitive 
instruments in use his name lingered long in 
tradition.* It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his rustic melodies charmed back to 
cheerfulness the moody king. At the same 
time the youth’s gallant bearing won the 
favour of a captain who had always had an 
eye for “proper men.” + When the king 
indulged his fancy for this active lad, who 
could handle his weapons as well as his harp, 
by enrolling him, young as he was, among 
the favoured band styled “ armour-bearers,” 
or, in later language, military squires, who 
formed his personal guard in attendance, he 
little dreamt that he was really starting his 
rival on the path to fame, and ultimately to 
the succession to the crown. Thus can eternal 
justice make us the involuntary instruments 
in working out our own penalty. 

From another point of view, however, it 
was a singular kindness to Saul that he 
learned to love David before he knew what 
reason he had to fear him. Those fits of 
ungovernable rage which in after years were 
to arm the king again and again against his 
rival’s life, are sad enough to recall; but 
they would have been still more sad had they 
not alternated with intervals of remorse, in 
which his early love for the “son” he him- 
self had raised to honour came back upon his 
fitful spirit, till all his rage dissolved in 
tenderness. Not a little of the pathos which 
attaches to the later relationship of these two 
men springs out of this strange attachment of 
theelder for the younger, an attachment which 
survived all quarrels and wrongs, breaking 
out sometimes when least expected. No 
doubt it was a restraint imposed by the 
mercy of Heaven upon the king’s evil pas- 
sions. It might even have proved to be a 
door of escape by which, had he been earnestly | 
desirous to do so, Saul could have delivered | 
his soul from the tyranny of these dark | 
passions, before they drove him to hunt after | 
innocent blood. 

David repaid in ample measure the affec- 
tion of the king. A great living poet of | 
ours ¢ has pictured the awe-struck pity as | 
well as reverence which possessed his youthful | 


* Amos vi. 5. 
+ 1 Sam. xiv. 52. 
+ Robert Browning, in his 


m entitled “Saul,” from which 
several quotations oceur in 


paper. 








heart, when first brought close to the sorrow of 
one whom, both as his sovereign and as the 
hero of his country’s strug geles, the boy had 
been trained up to admire. There is truth in 


this conception of the poet. To be suddenly 
called—a simple lad, fresh from rural inno- 
cence, with the air of the wilderness still 
fragrant about him—into the presence of a 
prince, whom his own fierce passions had 
withered as the “wild heat tortures the 
desert,” was itself an experience to age and 
sober a sympathetic nature. It was a strange 
task to give a boy, to 


“Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the mistaken, 
Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now, and bid him awake 


From the dream.” 

| It was of itself an education. What lessons 
it had to teach! What warning lay in it 
against the misuse of God’s high gifts ! What 
suggestions of compassion for the fallen! of 
mercy for the lost! 

In other respects as well, that early ex- 
perience of a court was pait of the varied 
education through which it was God’s will to 
train His servant for future eminence. David 
was destined to see a great deal of public 
men, and thoroughly to penetrate the hollow- 
ness of courtiers, before he himself was 
summoned to give tone toa palace. From 
certain of his psalms* it may be gathered 
how sick he became of the flattery, intrigue, 
and treachery which he found at court. 
Like Joseph and like Daniel, he stands forth 
as an illustration to young men how it is 
possible to pass unstained through such a 
perilous training, and to learn the wicked 
ways of the world, yet not sully one’s in- 
tegrity or forfeit religious principle. To 
breathe a tainted atmosphere, whether in the 
city of traffic or in fashionable society, and 
retain through it all a pure, sweet heart, is 
not impossible; but it can only be done by 
one who carries into the world a devout 
spirit, which has already learnt in solitude 
or the quiet of a pious home to know God 
for itself; one who is resolute also to retire 
frequently from “ the strife of tongues” and 
the excitement of business or pleasure into 
the secret of God’s presence, there to medi- 
| tate on His word, making Him a refuge and 
|a house of defence whereunto one may con- 
| tinually resort. 

It is from his psalms that young men who 
| are exposed to the whirl of city life and the 
| contagion of its rascality, can best discover 

| how David was preserved through the stormy 
period of his public career, amid incessant 
| intercourse with men of the worst character. 











* Compare Psalms v., vii., X., xi., xii., xiv., xv., XXXiv 
most of which have a fair claim to be considered Da avidie. 
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They will find that so long as he kept hie | With God there is no respect of persons. 
| As He dealt with Saul, so, on precisely similar 


heart open towards God, his conscience free 
from stain, and his private hours sacred to 
prayer, so long did the Holy Spirit carry 
him safe through moral dangers, so that he 
seemed to bear a charmed life. This also 
they will find, that it was not the long 
sore struggle upwards from obscurity to 
royalty that proved fatal to his virtue ; not 
his years of hard work in camp or garrison 


duty ; not his outlawry, exile, or hazard of | 


life. The Capua which at length under- 
mined his spiritual health, and prepared for 
him a shameful fall, was the period of success, 
when, all his difficulties overcome, he sat 
down to enjoy the dignities and the fortune 
he had so hardly won. Alas! a day did 
arrive when, like another Saul, even David 
was reduced to ery out, “Cast me not away 
from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me!” But it was success, it was 
ease, it was gratified ambition, it was the 
idleness of one who has made for himself a 
position of opulence and honour—it was this 
which brought so low the man whose gal- 
lantry and modesty and piety had made him 
at twenty the darling of the court and the 
pride of the army 


principles, did He deal with David. If once 
“the Spirit of God departed from Saul” to 
rest on David, it was because the king had 
abandoned the safe road, the road of sub- 
mission and strenuous obedience and holy 
watchfulness and trust in God, because, in a 


| word, 


“ Error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion with God.” 


If, on the other hand, the Spirit of God kept 


| David clean through a long and arduous 
| discipline, it was because he “ kept the ways 


of the Lord, and did not depart from his 
God.” * If, after all, a dark day came when 
even David knew himself to be forsaken and 
cast off from Jehovah’s presence, it was be- 
cause at length, lifted up in careless security 
and pride of life, he forgot whose hand had 
raised him from the sheepfold to the palace. 
You may search the record of Divine dealing 
with men from end to end, this will be the 
invariable rule: ‘“ With that man only will I 
dwell who is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
and who trembleth at My word.” 


* Compare his own account of it in Psalm xviii. 17—27. 


WHERE IS JESUS? 
a Child’s Hymn. 


“T am with you, and will be in you.” 


HERE is Jesus, little children ? 
Is He up in heaven ? 
Has God taken back the present 
Which of old was given ? 


Where is Jesus, little children ? 
Is He in a book ? 

Has He ceased to talk to people, 
And on them to look ? 


Where is Jesus, little children ? 
With us evermore. 

He is here, and we may find Him 
Shut within this door. 





Jesus is a lovely spirit, 
Lowly, pure, and kind ; 
Feeling in the hearts of people, 
Thinking in their mind. 


Self-forgetting, gentle mercy, 
Love that will not die, 

These betray the heart of Jesus, 
Tell us He is nigh. 


Shut within the souls of children, 
Jesus makes His home ; 

Where the heart has heard Him knocking, 
And has bid Him come. 


Jesus, make in us thy dwelling ; 


Come with us to live, 
And to each and all our doings 


Thy dear beauty give. 
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By WILLIAM 


F some of our great old trees could talk, 
what tales they might tell! Especially 
those which are to be found here and there 
in busy populous centres where one does not 


expect to find a tree at all ; venerable giants | 


which for some reason or other have been 
spared by the invading builder whilst their 


early associates have been ruthlessly swept | 


away to make room for bricks and mortar. 


How pleasant it would be to sit under their | 


shade in the summer time and listen to the 
stories with which they might entertain us. 
Interesting accounts of the gradual changes 
which have taken place in the surrounding 
locality ; anecdotes of the notable characters 
who in the course of centuries have come 
within their shadow, tender little love epi- 
sodes which their swaying branches have 
witnessed, and often, no doubt, tales of suf- 
fering and woe, and of dark deeds of sin that 


might have been brought to light if only the | 


tree could have revealed all it knew. 

I stood beneath such a tree not long ago 
an ancient mulberry ; fresh yet, and full 
of life and fruitfulness, but bearing in its 
huge trunk, gnarled and knotted, evidence 
enough that it was not of yesterday. It had 
revelled alternately in the storms and sun- 
shine of many generations, had witnessed 
countless vicissitudes of human condition, 
and had been the centre around which had 
moved events of stirring interest. Two cir- 
cumstances, however, made the tree especially 
interesting to me. One was that it stood 
upon ground which belonged at one time to 
Sir Isaac Newton, and that it had often fur- 
nished a quiet retreat for the great philo- 
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sopher. Here he had sat and pondered those 
mighty problems which exercised his power- 
ful intellect ; here, doubtless, light“ broke in 
upon his mind enabling him to illumine many 
a dark path of scientific research. Here, too, 
tradition whispers he sat puffing his long 
clay pipe and holding the hand of the lady 
whom, in his absent-mindedness, he. treated 
|so ungallantly as to make a tobacco-stopper 
of her fair finger at the moment when she 
| was expecting an avowal of love. 

The other interesting circumstance in 

connection with this mulberry-tree was, that 
at the time of my visit it was enclosed within 
the grounds of an institution whose work and 
influence are so praiseworthy and beneficent, 
that surely during its long life the old tree 
has never been associated with anything 
|more entirely satisfactory and worthy of 
record. As I looked up into its branches 
I saw three merry boys shaking down the 
| fruit and laughing and talking with each 
other. As boys are generally fond of pas- 
times of this kind there would have been 
nothing remarkable in what I saw had it 
not been that all these three youngsters 
were cripples; one, I believe, had only one 
leg, and the other two were so deformed that 
they could not walk without the aid of a 
crutch. How they had climbed up amongst 
the boughs of the mulberry was a puzzle, 
yet there they were, as happy as larks; and 
scarcely less happy were three or four of 
|their crippled companions below, gathering 
the fruit as it fell, their stained mouths 
showing that they exacted due tribute as it 
| passed from their hands into the baskets. 
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But how came | to be near this tree? | 
had not known of its existence half an hour 
before, but I had heard much of a certain 
Industrial Home for Crippled Boys at Ken- 
sington, and for many a day had promised 
myself a sight of it. Having found my way 
thither, I was now standing in its recreation 
ground, to which Mr. Bovis, the resident 
secretary, had brought me in the course of 
my inspection of the institution. My readers 
will not wonder that I should have been 
drawn tosucha spot. There are few classes 
of the community for whom our sympathy 
is more readily excited than it is for the class 
to which these boys belong. Especially is it 
so with regard to the young amongst them, 
shut out as they are from a thousand enjoy- 
ments and occupations which are within easy 
reach of the physically perfect; and con- 
demned in thousands of instances, particularly 
if their parents are poor, to a life of suffering 
and privation which scarcely deserves the 
name of life at all. What a wretched lot is 
that of the crippled lad in a family 
where every child has to turn out into 
the world, as early in life as possible, 
as a bread-winner! His presence is 
often felt to be a burden, his neces- 
sities are unsatisfied, his murmurs 
are resented, he is subjected to cruel 
neglect, and, to add to his misfor- 
tunes, he has often to endure the 
most heartless treatment on the part 
of people who ridicule his deformity. 

More pitiable still are those—and 
they form a considerable proportion 
—whose deformities arise from want 
of proper nourishment, from parental 
neglect, and, worse than all, from 
cruelty and carelessness. The aggre- 
gate of suffering arising from these 
deformities is something absolutely 
incomprehensible, but one may easily 
gain such an idea of it as will awaken 
the keenest sympathy for the suf- 
ferers and inspire earnest effort for 
the amelioration of their condition. 
It is estimated that there are through- 
out England over one hundred thou- 
sand cripples, in all conditions of life, 
the larger proportion being the off- 
spring of poor parents. In families 
such as those referred to above, where 
both parents and children go out to 
work, it can readily be imagined 
what a life of solitude and discomfort 
at the best that of the crippled child 
must be. And even where the other 
members of the household are not 
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taken from home, the little cripple is either 
set to tasks of an unsuitable character, or is 
almost lost sight of in the midst of the 
domestic activity. As to qualifying him for 
earning his own living, this is rarely thought 
of, and the poor child has often no better 
occupation than that of sitting at the roadside 


g, sweeping a crossing, or selling articles 
of the most trifling value. 

In London, happily, something has been 
done towards proving that even cripples can 
gain their own livelihood by honest work. 
Passing along the Marylebone Road one may 
sometimes see a procession of crippled girls. 
Some are in perambulators, pushed along by 
stronger companions ; others are struggling 
on upon crutches, and a few are badly dis- 
torted. It is not, from one point of view, 
a pleasant sight, but it is a very pathetic 
one, and it has its cheering side, for it is an 
evidence of what Christian philanthropy is 
doing for the suffering. These girls are the 
inmates of the Cripples’ Home and Industrial 
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Training School for Girls, Northumberland | 


House, Marylebone Road, an institution which 


has been doing good work among these | 
Another | 
Home, which was established in 1862, is the | 


stricken ones for many years past. 


Cripples’ Nursery for Boys and Girls, at 15, 


(i ) 





Park Place, Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park ; 
and there is also a branch at Margate. Into 
this institution children are received between 
the ages of four and nine. The girls are 
many of them afterwards drafted into North- 
umberland House and the boys into the 
National Industrial Home for Crippled Boys, 
Wright’s Lane, Kensington. 

Here it was that I saw the mulberry-tree, 
and about this Institution, which is unique in 
its way, I want especially to speak. It has 
for its object the boarding, clothing, and edu- 
cation of destitute, neglected, or ill-used crip- 
pled boys, not under twelve nor over eighteen 
years of age, at the time of admission. The 
Home was commenced some years ago in a 
house in High Street, Kensington, with three 
boys, but very soon it became necessary 
to remove to a larger building, and the 
work is now carried on in Woolsthorpe 
House, so called from the fact that the 
site formerly belonged to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who was born at Woolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire. At the door of this imposing 
red-brick house I knocked and was at once 
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admitted by a crippled lad and ushered into 
a spacious room, used as an office, where I 
was presently joined by Mr. Bovis, the resi- 
dent secretary, and actually the superinten- 
dent of the Home. With this gentleman, 
whose special aptitude and sympathies fit 
him admirably for the position he fills, 
and who has made the helping of the 
crippled his enthusiastic life-work, I had 
an interesting chat before commencing my 
round of inspection. I learned from him 
that accommodation is provided for one 
hundred boys, but owing to lack of funds 
the present number of inmates is only 
eighty. The late Lord Shaftesbury was 
President of the Institution. There are 
also three Vice-presidents and a Commit- 
tee, amongst whom are General Sir John 
L. Simmons (Governor of Malta), Sir 
Robert Montgomery, the Hon. and Rev. 
E. Carr-Glyn, General Lefroy, the Rev. 
Dr. Stoughton, and the Rev. Dr. Verner 
M. White. | The system of voting for ad- 
mission isavoided and candidates are taken 
in rotation. Any one interested in the 
welfare of a crippled boy must agree, upon 
the selection of a candidate, to pay in 
advance the annual sum of £10 for three 
years, and a single sum of £6 16s, 4d. 
for the lad’s outfit. The principal object 
of the Institution being to fit the boys 
for earning their own living, care is taken 
to select only such candidates as can pro- 
bably be taught one of the trades in which 
instruction is given, namely, carpentering, 
relief-stamping, harness-making and tailoring. 
Experience has taught that the period of 
three years during which the boys may re- 
main in the Home is sufficient to fit them 
for seeking employment in houses of busi- 
ness, and such employment is in most cases 
soon found. Since 1866 there have been 
over four hundred boys instructed in 
the workshops, and most satisfactory reports 
are received as to the welfare of those who 
have left the Institution and are now prac- 
tising the trades which there they learned. 
It is not to be wondered at that a new- 
comer should at first feel himself quite help- 
less. He has seldom been put to any useful 
work, and it is a novel idea to him that a 
cripple should be capable of following the 
ordinary employments of other people. Soon, 
however, he is inspired by seeing what his 
companionsin physical misfortune can do, and 
he settles down to one of the trades. Gradu- 
ally the idea dawns upon his mind that 


if he will improve the opportunities within 
» may even yet “make a man 


his reach |} 
































of himself.” He soon becomes accustomed 
to the life of the place; and the nourishing 
food, healthy sleeping accommodation and 
good influences—all so different from what 
he has been used to—rapidly produce a 
remarkable change for the better in his 
general health. For the first time he learns 
that even fora cripple, life may be some- 
thing better than a weariness or a burden, and 
that he need be no stranger to the brightness 
and happiness enjoyed by those who are 
afflicted with no physical deformity. 

But now let us see for ourselves something 
of this remarkable place, its inmates and its 
life. Leaving the superintendent’s office we 
return to the entrance-hall, and, passing 
through two doors with beautifully stained 
glass panels, enter a very handsome room 
used for lectures, religious services and meet- 
ings, called the Louise Hall, from the circum- 
stance that the foundation-stone was laid by 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise. Passing out of 
this room by the opposite door we find our- 
selves in the play-ground, an extensive area, 
laid down with asphalte and perfectly drained, 
where, when the weather permits, the more 
robust delight themselves with many of the 
games dear to the heart of youth. 

Their favourite game is cricket. 
surprised, reader, at 
the idea of cricket 
for cripples. They 
are no bunglers at 
it, I can assure you. 
True, that poor lad 
who is so manfully 
wielding the willow 
cannot run; but he 
has a deputy in the 
person of a comrade 
whose lower limbs 
are more efficient, 
and he does the run- 
ning. The fielding 
is remarkably excel- 
lent, and it is amus- 
ing to see howrapid- 
ly the boy with one 
leg and a crutch 
speeds across the 
ground, how clever- 
ly the balls are 
caught and how dex- 
terously they are 
thrown in to the 
wicket. Occasion- 
ally these lads have 
matches with those 
who are not de- 
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formed, belonging to neighbouring institu- 
tions, and the cripples are frequently victors, 
but whether or not they always give a good 
account of themselves. In other athletic 
exercises they take immense delight. At 
first they are awkward, but “boys will 
be boys” even though they are cripples, and 
as their companions have similar physical 
defects to contend against, no one is dis- 
heartened and each falls naturally into his 
place and is merry. ‘There is, too, a won- 
derful esprit de corps among these boys, and 
on the occasion of a match the whole house 
is ina state of the greatest excitement. Poor 
boys! such delights were unknown to them 
before their entrance within the walls of 
Woolsthorpe House. 

Leaving them to their games we enter the 
line of buildings forming one side of the 
quadrangle, and pass through the laundry 
and kitchens. Cleanliness, order, and com- 
pleteness are noticeable everywhere. I ob- 


served enough to make me wish that I could 
stay and dine with the lads, especially when 
peeping into one of the bubbling coppers I 
saw a gigantic mulberry pudding bobbing up 
and down, for which the fruit had just been 
gathered bythe boys from Sir Isaac Newton’s 
tree. 


But I hurried through this depart- 
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ment, being eager to see the cripples at 


work. The servants’ quarters, the admir- 


able arrangements for heating and ventila- 


tion, and many other excellent features of 
the Institution, secured therefore only a 
passing glance, and crossing the recrea- 





tion ground we came to the workshops. 
First, we have to look at the saddlers. 
There they are, busy as bees, utting, sew- 
ing, fitting, and what not, evidently inter- 
ested in their empliyment, and with every 
reason to be proud of the specimens of their 
work which are hanging around the shop. We 
next visit the carpenters. This is a branch 
of industry requiring lads of a somewhat 
superior physique. The body must be firmly 
supported, even though, as is often the case, 
one or even both its supports may be of 
wood. Accordingly we find here lads of a 
firmer, taller build. Saw, hammer, and 
plane are being diligently plied in the manu- 
facture of tables, chests of drawers, and book- 
cases of various descriptions ; and we are 
shown even some very creditable specimens 
uf cabinet work. In an inner apartment we 
find a large collection of finished articles, any 
of which may be purchased at moderate 
prices, and some of them worthy of a place 
in the most elegant drawing-room. 
Ascending a flight of stairs, we reach the 
relief - stamping and copper - plate printing 
shop, a most attractive department of the 
work. Dies and presses are furnishing em- 
ployment for a goodly number of lads, whose 
strong arms or skilful fingers are in no wise 
hindered by the curved spine or deformed 
limbs from printing with surprising rapidity 











monograms, crests, and addresses upon note 
paper, envelopes, or visiting cards. From 
this room we have not far to go to the tailors’ 
shop, which, in some respects interested me 
more than any of the others had done. For 
here, upon the ra’sed floor, or “board ” as it 
is called, are seated some 
of the most deformed in- 
mates of the Home. And 
what wonderful work 
they turn out! Here is 
a little fellow of thirteen, 
who has not been many 
months in the place, and 
the instructor shows us a 
vest which the boy is 
finishing, that would do 
credit to any tailoring 
establishment in London. 
We are not surprised to 
hear that they have plenty 
of employment, and that 
their work is highly ap- 
preciated by customers. 

I should like to have 
described theschool-room, 
dining-hall, dormitories, 
and bath-rooms, through 
which we passed. They are as nearly perfect 
as anything of the kind could be. The most 
approved sanitary appliances have been in- 
troduced, and everything is beautifully clean 
and bright and healthy. No wonder that 
even these poor cripples are happy here 
and well. Cases of sickness are very few and 
slight, and although there is a small infirmary 


|for the isolation of any infectious cases, it 


has not been needed for years, so that, albeit 
that it is necessary to the completeness of 
the Home, it may be said to be almost 
useless. 

Besides their cricket club, the lads have a 
Drum-and-fife Band, a Band of Hope, and 
Young Men’s Friendly Society. A school is 
conducted in the evening, and a Sunday- 
school on Sundays by voluntary workers, 
who stick steadfastly to their posts, and who 
are held in the highest regard by the boys. 
A reading-room and library, supplied with 
various and periodicals, furnishes 
plenty of entertainment for the more stu- 
dious; and bagatelle and other games are 
provided for those who desire amusement of 
that kind. It struck me, by the way, that 
the bagatelle-table was much the worse for 
wear, and I have no doubt that a new one 
would be very acceptable; I offer the hint to 
any generously disposed reader. 

Many a tale of misery can be heard from 


books 

















the lips of some of these poor cripples. 
Many came under my own notice ; tales of 
want and privation and cruel treatment, suf 
fered before peace and comfort and help 
were found in the refuge at Kensington. 
Here is a boy who has been brought to his 
present state of deformity by spinal disease. 
His father has been dead for some years, and 
his mother is dependent upon parish relief. 
He has six brothers and sisters, not one of 
whom is able to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the family. But for this institution 
at Kensington, what would there have been 
for this poor lad but the workhouse, where, 
a burden to the ratepayers, he would have 
been a yet more sorry burden to himself, 
whereas now he is in a fair way to become a 
useful member of society? Here is another 
suffering from dislocation of the spine, caused 
by an accident which happened when he was 
two years and a half old. With four other 
children to support, what could father and 
mother do for their “Tiny Tim,” however 
much they might love him, on an income 
never exceeding two-and-twenty shillings per 
week? What a sad time of it this mother- 
ess lad, crippled from the knees downwards, 
must have had before his admission into the 
Home! His father earns £1 a week, and at 
the best could have done but little for his 
child compared with what such a sufferer 
needs, But, alas! even this was not done, 
tor the lad was grievously neglected. Now 
he is happy, and gives promise of being an 
expert workman. What, again, must have 
been the wretchedness of the lad yonder, 
who can get along only upon crutches, and 
whose drunken mother neglected and _ ill- 
treated him throughout his childhood ? Here 
is a poor victim of hip-disease who suffered 
great privations up to the time of his admis- 
sion, being entirely without the nourishing 
food which he required. A bright-looking 
boy sitting on the tailor’s board lost the use 
of his legs whilst a baby. He, too, long ago 
lost his mother, and must have had a hard 
lot with a father who cannot earn more than 
sixpence or one shilling a day. Here we see 
a sufferer, both of whose legs are paralysed, 
and whose only means of locomotion are the 
dragging of his body along with his hands. 
He has an invalid mother, and his father 
never earns more than 17s. a week. 

I might continue the list indefinitely, for 
almost every case is equally pitiful ; but the 


stories would become monotonous in their 


painfulness. It is an immense relief to shut 
out of view the suffering past of these poor 
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lads, and to reflect upon the comfort of their 
present condition and the hopeful prospect 
that stretches before them—the prospect of 
making their way in the world, of occupying 
an honourable place, of enjoying comparative 
happiness, of being a help and not a burden 
to others. 

But then there comes another thought, 
more painful far than the thought of the 
early sufferings of these young people. What 
about the hundred thousand? What are 
eighty rescued out of these? What, even if 
other institutions made the eighty into eight 
hundred? There would still be many thou- 
sands of cases to which no Home offers its 
hospitable doors, and no help holds out its 
hand. Scattered over the country there 
should be scores of homes like Woolsthorpe 
House, for at least half of the entire number 
of cripples must belong to the poorest and 
most needy class. We see from what has 
been done at Kensington that a large pro- 
portion of these stricken ones might be res- 
cued from pauperism and made comparatively 
independent and happy. Surely the experi- 
ment might be repeated in many places, 
under the inspiration of Christian compas- 
sion and out of regard for the well-being of 
the nation. The name of Jesus of Nazareth 





can no longer be used to invoke the mira- 
culous healing of the cripple, but in a dif- 
ferent way it should be mighty as of old to 
secure help for those whom the world would 
leave to beg or to perish by the wayside. 
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LIGHT ON LIFE’S PATH. 


ORD! not the darkest cloud can hide from Th 
Thou art with me, and Thou art 
To me a Sun and Shield. 
So what Thou dost in Thy sweet coming bring, 
Nought surely but true Joy and Peace 
Can ever to me yield. 


The waves and tides of life are in Thy hand, 
And Thou who once on them didst wal! 
On shore for us doth wait. 

Ah! when we reach it surely we shall know, 
It was the storm and not the calm 
Brought for us treasures great. 


These shall we see all glittering in the light, 
And all the blessed peacefulness 
Of heaven’s deep calm; 

And ever in our ears will echo still, 
In grateful memory’s glad chords, 
Earth’s lifelong psalm. 


H. 





THE GREY HAIRS OF THE YEAR. 


By tHe REV. J. 


G. WOOD, M.A. 


MIGHTY Stag, the “Monarch of the | tised skill, he evades the thrusts of his 


Glen.” 

He was not born to that proud pre-emi- 
nence. At one time, he was but a mere 
“brocket,” not yet worthy to bear the name 
of Stag; but year by year his horns grew 
larger and larger, gaining additional tines 
with each successive year, until at last he 
became a “ Hart of ten,” ready to do battle 
for the mastery of the herd. 

Battle after battle did he fight, victory 
after victory did he win, and so waded, if 
not by slaughter, yet by successive con- 
quests, to the throne. Over and over again 
has he been challenged, and as often has he 
come off victorious. Now there advances 
towards him another stag as nobly propor- 
’ tioned as himself,and somefive years younger. 
In a moment their heads are lowered, their 
horns have clashed together in combat, and 
each is striving to force his antagonist back- 
wards, so that he may drive the sharp brow- 
antler into his flank. At last, the elder stag 
finds that age is beginning to tell upon him, 
one of his antlers has been broken off, and 
he feels himself gradually yielding back- 
wards. He can no longer hope to win, but 
he may yet save his life. So, with prac- 











| enemy’s deadly antler, seeks safety in flight, 


and the younger champion reigns in his 
stead. 

During the whole of the combat, the 
strain upon the horns has been tremendous. 
More than one instance has been known, 
where the horns have interlocked themselves 
so firmly by the first shock, that the animals 
could not tear themselves asunder, and have 
miserably perished. Yet, despite the shock 
of two heavy and powerful animals dashing 
against each other with their whole force, 
the horns are not broken from the head. A 
tine or an antler may be snapped off, but 
the horns are not torn away from the skull, 
even with the powerful leverage afforded by 
their structure. A few more months elapse, 
and the victor’s horns, which have withstood 
the shock and strain of combat, have of their 
own accord fallen from his head and he is as 
defenceless as one of his own does. 

How is this ? 

Here we have one of the many instances 
of the axiom that no department of Nature 
stands alone. In this case, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are seen to be ruled by 
the same law. In the autumn, the leaves of 


































the trees begin to change colour, and in fact 
begin to turn grey. Soon they will fall off, 
and there is nothing in the aspect of the tree 
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the removal, and when new work is ready for 

them, new horns and leaves are developed. 
A similar law prevails with the clothing of 


to tell us that after a while a fresh set of new | mammals and birds, as well as with snakes, 


leaves will sprout from the branches, and | many lizards, frogs, toads, and newts. 


In 


take the place of those which had been | them the change is compressed into a short 
thrown off, because they had completed their | period, and is, therefore, very conspicuous. 


work. 
the tree is a vegetable, the process of casting 
the horns and leaves is the same in each. 
The horns of the stag were formed from the 
blood, which, when horns are needed, courses 
through the veins and arteries. Similarly, 
when leaves are wanted, sap, which is the 
blood of the tree, courses through its ap- 
pointed vessels and forms them. 

As we have seen, the horns of the stag 
cannot last throughout his whole life. Every 
year they are needed as weapons, and as they 
are liable to be broken in combat, a stag 
would be disabled for life if his horns could 
not be renewed. So, following the universal 
rule of nature, as soon as the horns have ex- 
isted long enough for one season’s fighting, 
the process of removal begins. The supply 
of blood from which they were formed has 
ceased, while the living bones of the fore- 
head act upon the lifeless horn, absorb it by 
slow degrees, and weaken the junction so 
much, that the horn falls off at the least 
strain. 

A similar action takes place with the leaves 
of trees, when they, too, have done their 
work for the season. Owing to the loss of 
warmth and light, the “stomata,” or breath- 
ing pores of the leaf cease to act, the sap be- 
comes more and more sluggish, and at last 
ceases to flow altogether. Then, a layer of 
small cells grows between the base of the leaf 
and the stem, and gradually separates them. 
The life-action being stopped, a chemical 
action is set up, and the “chlorophyll,” or 
green colouring of the leaf, is changed to 
yellow, red, or brown, according to the con- 
stituents of the plant. There is no nourishment 
in either of these new salts, and so the leaf dies 
altogether and falls, the cell-layer leaving a 
smooth surface which prevents the sap from 
escaping. So, the russet brown of the dead 
oak-leaf; and the orange and scarlet of the 
Virginia creeper, belong to the Grey Hairs of 
the year. 

Neither in the stag or tree is there any- 
thing to show that the horn or leaf will be 
renewed, and if we were only to see their fall, 
we would naturally conjecture, or even as- 
sume, that the stag was for ever deprived of 
horns, and the tree of leaves. In both, how- 
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ever, the same laws govern the renewal and ! 





Although the stag is an animal, and | In the birds, we know the process by the 


name of “moulting,” while in the mammals, 
we simply say that they shed their coats. 
Pussy, for example, is apt to be rather 
troublesome when her affectionate caresses 
cover the dress with hair. We also know 
how the hair of the horse becomes long in the 
autumn, in order to supply it with a warm 
coat for winter wear. Unfortunately, we 
also know how the groom likes to have the 
horse “clipped” or “singed,” so as to save 
himself the trouble of dressing the long hair, 
and in consequence runs the risk of giving 
the horse cold when it is taken out of the 
warm stable into the cold air. 

Even with ourselves, a similar process 
takes place, though, as it is a gradual one, 
we hardly notice it. Every one knows that 
it is impossible to use a comb without bring- 
ing away some hairs. But, as fast as they 
are removed, new hairs spring up in their 


| places, so that removal and renewal follow 


each other successively. Now comes the 
question of colour. The ‘“ Constant Reader” 
may remember that in a paper entitled 
“Snow White” I dealt with white hairs, and 
stated that the whiteness or darkness of the 
hair does not necessarily depend on age, 
many men and women of thirty being white- 
haired, while others of twice their age have 
scarcely a white hair on their heads. 

There is, however, the transitional state of 
Grey Hairs, which, as a rule, are the precur- 
sors of bodily decay. Our lives are so short, 
and we are so ignorant, that none of us can 
expect to know more than a very little about 
any of God’s works. Still, there are none 
respecting which man may not at least try 
to learn something, and fortunately for us, 
in many of them a portion of His intentions 
is comparatively evident. 

We have seen, for example how necessary 
it is that the horns of the stag and the leaves 
of the tree should be annually renewed at a 
definite period of the year. This necessity 
is almost equally apparent in birds. Those 
astonishing examples of animal mechanism 
which we know by the familiar name of 
Feathers cannot withstand the wear and tear 
of two successive years, and therefore need 
renewal. This change of plumage always 
takes place just before the winter time, so 
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that the creature may have a suit of new 
clothes just when they are wanted. 

When birds are first brought to England 
from distant parts of the world, they are in 
great difficulties about the times of moulting. 
In Australia, for example, the seasons are 
reversed, July being the coldest, and De- 
cember the hottest month of the year. Now, 
our pretty and amusing pets, the cockatoos, 
and many parrots, and parrakeets, come from 
Australia. At their regular time for moult- 
ing they shed their feathers as usual, and 
naturally do not expect to repeat the trying 
process for another year. but, it may be 
that in five or six months, the weather be- 
comes unexpectedly colder, and they feel 
that they ought to have a new suit of plu- 
mage. But the clothes are not ready for 
them, and in consequence, all their natural 
eourse of life is grievously perturbed. How- 
ever, in three or four years, they accommo- 
date theirfeather-development to the changed 
climate, and go through their moulting at 
the same time with the birds of England. 

That so great and sudden a change should 
take place without killing the bird by ex- 
haustion is another of the mysteries in which 
the various phenomena of Life areenshrouded, 
and which compel us to echo the words of the 
Psalmist— 

“Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 

lofty : 
Neither do I walk in great matters, 
Nor in things too wonderful for me.’ 
PsauM cxxxi. 1. 


The renewal of the stag’s horns is suffi- 
ciently astonishing, but falls into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the shedding and 
replacing of the clothing of a bird. Every 
energy in the creature is stimulated to the 
highest pitch, and the whole capacities of the 
blood are concentrated in the great task of 
producing new feathers. Caged birds, even 
those which, like the canary, have for many 
successive generations known no phase of 
life except that of a cage, become weak and 
listless during the process of moulting, and, 
as every canary fancier too well knows, some- 
times die in the effort of producing a new 
set of feathers. Consequently, there is much 
mortality among young birds from Australia, 
and a cockatoo or parrot which has lived for 
several years in England is far more valu- 
able than a bird which has never passed a 
winter in this country. The shed feathers 
of birds are among the Grey Hairs of the 
year. 

Pass we to the Reptiles. 
Here we find that many of them are 
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obliged at certain intervals to throw off their 
outer garments, and assume new and brighter 
clothing. 

Take, for example, the Frog or Toad, no 
matter what the species may be. In process 
of time, its coat becomes gradually duller 
and more opaque. The movements of the 
limbs are more and more sluggish, the sight 
fails, the desire for food ceases, and the 
animal appears as if it were about to die. 
But suddenly the dulled coat, which has 
even darkened the eyes, splits along the 
back, is pushed off by means of the feet, and 
anew and brighter coat appears below. The 
sight is restored, the appetite is renewed, 
and the creature seems to have regained its 
youth. These dull and shed skins are among 
the Grey Hairs of the year. 

Returning to the vegetable kingdom, we 
find many examples where the plant to all 
appearance dies entirely, not even the stem 
being spared. Yet, as Leo. H. Grindon 
writes, we may well ask ourselves whether 
the mortality or immortality of Nature be 
the more wonderful. 

“Every season the ranks of the vegetable 
population of our planet are smitten by death 
—there seems no hope for their restoration. 
There is no sound, no movement to show 
that Life is still throbbing; yet, with the 
first kisses of the new-born year, the necro- 
polis changes into a scene of nimble and 
beautiful growth, and we see that it was not 
destruction that was effected by the cold 
touch of winter, that nothing had really 
perished ; but that it was Life that retired 
awhile to gather itself up for a new effort— 
simulating death—and which now bursts 
forth in all the old exuberance and sprightly 
sweetness, 

* What looks like death in Nature is never 
anything more than the highest and essen- 
tial part of its life, pausing awhile that it 
may start anew. The forms in which it is 
clothed are cast away, but the Life never 
gives way for a single instant.” 

As with the Grey Hairs of the year, so 
with those of man. 

The leaves of the tree do not change their 
colour simultaneously, neither do the hairs 
of man suddenly become grey. Age steals 
gently on both, and the dark hairs of youth 
are gradually flecked with grey. The force 
declines, and in God’s own time, the body 
which has finished its task in this world 
returns to the dust whence it came. But 
we are not dead. We but await the pro- 
mised Spring. “Though it tarry, wait for it ; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 
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“ There is no sound, no 
movement to show that life 
is still throbbing. 





Yi t with the jirst kiss 
of the new-born year, the 
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TORCH-BEARERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


By Mrs. E. S. ARMITAGE, 


I.—CLEMENT OF ROME. 


‘. is no period in the history of the | probably hindered men from making any 

Christian Church of which we know | great efforts to lay up for posterity the stores 
less, and of which we should like to know | of knowledge about the lives, and work, and 
more, than that which immediately succeeded | teaching of the Apostles and their successors, 
the age of the Apostles. We know little | and about the history of the churches, which 
enough of the history of the Apostles them- | must then have been common property. No 
selves, after the curtain falls at the close of | one cared to chronicle these things ; was not 
the Book of the Acts. Yet it must ever be| the Lord himself shortly to appear? It is 
a question of deepest interest how the Chris- | tantalising to learn that there were men who 
tian Church was carried through the inevit- | inquired eagerly after the words and actions 
able slack time which must have followed, | of Christ and His Apostles, while there were 
when those who had seen the Lord face to face | those still living who remembered them, and 
and had carried the living inspiration of His | yet that no record of the answers they re- 
teaching in its first freshness and fulness from | ceived should be preserved to us to supple- 
east to west, were taken from the earth. The | ment the pages of the New Testament. Even 
Church was left seemingly alone on the waves | less care was taken to preserve the histories 
of a stormy world, without settled organiza-| of their own little churches, or the bio- 





tion, without fixed doctrines, without any 
recognised chart of Scripture except the Old | 
Testament, for even the Gospels had not yet | 
acquired the authority of the sacred books of | 
the Jews. She had no longer any leaders of | 
commanding power and influence such as | 
Paul, and Peter, and John, to whom she 
could look for guidance. She had only her 
ever-living Lord, and the seed of His living 
Word in her heart ; and so she was upborne 
and fed by an inward strength, that carried 
her through times of reaction, of persecution, 
of weakness, and of immaturity. 

We know now by history that there must 
be times of flow and times of ebb in all great 
spiritual movements. In the time of ebb, 
we can Wait with patience and hope till the 
tide of spiritual life shall rise again and bless 
the droughty land with its refreshing waters. 
But how discouraging, how chilling must 
have been the first ebb time in the history of 
the Church! Such a time must have begun 
after the first great persecution which befell | 
her (A.D. 67)—the persecution which swept | 
away so many of the leading Christians of | 
Rome, among them the great Apostles Paul 
and Peter. It was followed before the end 
of the century by a more widespread perse- 
cution under Domitian, when the Apostle 
John was exiled to Patmos. John survived 
to extreme old age, to witness the love of | 
many wax cold, and the seeds of manifold 
evils spring up to rank growth in the Church 
itself. The greatest hope of the Church then 
lay in the speedy coming of the Lord. “ Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus,” are the last words of 
the Book of Revelation. The constant ex- 
pectation that the age would speedily end 














graphies of their many presbyters, most of 
whom were probably men of no more mental 
distinction than an ordinary village clergy- 
man of to-day. The triumphs of the cross 
were not looked for in this world, but in the 
new heavens and earth which would come 
with the appearing of Christ.- 

Even the Roman Church, therefore, has 
preserved but scant traditions of the men 
who succeeded the Apostles in that impor- 
tant centre. Linus, Cletus, Clement, this is 
the order in which the ancient Roman liturgy 
commemorates their names; while another 
tradition relates that Clement was the suc- 
cessor of Peter, and ordained by him. The 
difficulty is solved when we remember that 


| the office of bishop had not developed in the 


time of Clement into what it became in the 
third and fourth centuries. There were 
doubtless many presbyters in the Roman 
Church, and Clement may have been the 
colleague of Linus and Cletus. He may 
very possibly have been ordained by St. Peter, 
as Tertullian states; but if so, as he died in 
95 to 100, he must have had a long ministry 
of about thirty years; and if the deaths of 
Linus and Cletus left him the sole ordained 
representative of the Apostles, this fact, 
combined with his long experience and his 
tried Christian character, would give him a 
position of great authority in the Roman 
Church. We learn from the “Shepherd of 
Hermes,” a contemporary document, that it 
was Clement’s official duty to conduct the 
correspondence of the Roman Church with 
foreign churches; a duty which in later 
times was one of those belonging to the 
bishop, in the more modern sense of the 
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word. We have absolutely no details of his | 
life or of his death ; the accounts of his mar- 
tyrdom which are preserved in the Acts of 
the Saints, are no earlier than the ninth 
century, and it is highly improbable that he 
died a martyr, as none of the earliest Chris- 
tian writers who mention him speak of him 
as such. He has been sometimes identified 
with the Clement mentioned by Paul in 
Phil. iv. 3, but this again is the most base- 
less of conjectures, and the name Clement | 
was an exceedingly common one at that | 
time. 

Yet we must always feel a great interest | 
in the personality of Clement, a man who 
occupied such an important place in such an | 
important Church as that of Rome, and who 
was one of the chief of those by whom the 
torch of life was passed on from the hands 
of the Apostles to those of later ages. These 
men who moulded the future of the Christian 
Church as an external organization, who 
while it was yet formless, unconsciously 





Clement; there is a lofty idealism which 
enables him to see the parallels between the 
natural world and the spiritual world, as 


| when in urging on the Corinthians the truth 


of the Resurrection, he exhorts them to con- 
sider the resurrection which they see hap- 


| pening every day—the day rising out of the 
/night, the seed out of the ground. And 


/he is an idealist in his noble conception of 


| character. 


worked towards the shaping of the definite | 


form by which it was to be known in later 
ages, must always be doubly interesting, 
however obscure may be their history. We 
have no means of reconstructing the person- 
ality of Clement except from the single 
genuine monument of him which remains, 
his Epistle to the Corinthian Church. Euse- 
bius (on the authority of Hegesippus) puts 
the date of the dissensions in the Corinthian 
Church which were the cause of the Epistle 
in the time of Domitian. The reference 
made in the letter to recent calamities from 
which the Roman Church has been suffering 
probably refers to the persecution of Domi- 
tian. The date assigned to the Epistle by 
the most competent critics is about 95 A.D. 
It is written in the person of the Roman 
Church, and the name of Clement is not 
attached to it; but the unanimous testimony 
of Christian antiquity assigns it to him. It 
was still read publicly in most of the churches 
in the days of Eusebius, and Jerome testi- 
fies to its great usefulness. 

The Epistle of Clement does not reveal to 
us a man of powerful intellect. The thread 
of his argument is frequently lost, and occa- 
sionally a puerility of thought, such as the 
statement that the scarlet line hung out by 
Rahab from her window was an intentional 
prophecy of redemption by the blood of 
Christ, shows the mental distance between 
Clement and Paul. A very large part of the 
letter is padded with quotations from the 


Christian character. Yet Clement is no mere 
dreamer ; or rather, he is that best of dreamers 
who dreams noble dreams, and spends all his 
energies in trying to realise them. Clement 
is, above all things, practical; his trumpet 
gives no uncertain sound when he is talking 
about the Christian life. We cannot read 
his Epistle without feeling the contrast be- 
tween the teaching of the early Church and 
much of the popular religion of this century. 
This letter, and other fragments of the first 
and second centuries which we possess, are 
all stamped with the same intensely practical 
We feel that we are in the happy 
time before doctrines and shibboleths were 
formulated. There is no talk about certain 


| articles of faith in Clement's letter, no appeal 





Old Testament, some of them very lengthy. 
Nevertheless, there is a vein of poctry in | 





to inward feelings of assurance and accept- 
ance as evidences of salvation. The one thing 
needful is holiness of life. Conduct, to quote 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s well-known words, 
is three-fourths of life: and it was towards 
the conduct of her members that the early 
Church directed her best energies. Would 
not the Church of the nineteenth century 
have saved herself many bitter self-reproaches 
at the hour that now is, if she had made con- 
duct as clearly the end of her ministry as it 
was made by the Church of the first century ? 

We are saved by faith, it is true, says 
Clement, but our faith must adorn itself with 
works, if we wouid be followers of God. He 
is the great worker, and we, like Him, must 
work. Clement becomes a poet when he 
describes the Christian character. He sees 
it in all its beauty. Humility, meekness, 
temperance, sweetness, graciousness, these 
are the realities which the Christian is to 
admire and follow after. ‘The sceptre of 
the magnificerce of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, came not in the pomp of pride and 
arrogance, but in humility.” The life of 
love, as manifested in Christ, is the ideal 
towards which he urges. He adds some 
noble words to St. Paul’s panegyric of love. 
“‘Unspeakable is the height toward which 
love carries us. Love joins us to God, love 
covers the multitude of sins, love endures all 
things, love patiently suffers all things ; there 
is nothing vulgar in love, nothing proud; 
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quarrel, love does all things in harmony ; in 
love all the chosen of God are made perfect, 
without love nothing is acceptable to God. 
In love the Lord took us to himself; for the 
love which he had toward us, our Lord Jesus 
Christ by the will of God gave His blood for 
us, and His flesh for our flesh, and His soul 
for our souls.” 

Nor does he confine himself to generalities 
about love, but is most practical in his in- 
structions how to carry out the divine law 
of love in daily life. We must cast away all 
injustice, covetousness, quarrelling, malice, 
cheating, slandering, pride, ostentation, 
vanity, and inhospitality, for those who do 
such things are hateful to God. The strong 
are to help the weak, the rich the poor. 
Let each one seek not his own, but the profit 
of all. Family life is to be sanctified by the 
Christian spirit; “let your children be 
sharers of the teaching of Christ,” and let 
them early learn the value of humility, 
chastity, and love. Those who are the 
cause of schism in the Church should go else- 
where rather than trouble the peace of the 
Church ; he quotes from Gentile history ex- 
amples of self-sacrifice for the good of the 
State. Christianity has been blamed by 
some writers for failing to inculcate the virtue 
of patriotism. But in the great medley of 
States of which the Roman empire was formed 
there was little possibility or scope for 
patriotism. What Christianity did was to 
awaken men to a universal patriotism, by 
which every member of the family of God 
should be willing to give himself for the 
rest. 

It has been a cause of some surprise that 
the difference between the clergy and the 
laity should be recognised as decidedly as it 
is in the Epistle of Clement. It is the first 
time that the word Jaic is introduced in 
Christian writings. Clement, it is true, is 
speaking of the Jewish dispensation, with its 
distinction between priests and laymen, but 
he appears to pass the distinction on to the 
Christian Church without hesitation. He 
exhorts the disturbers of the peace to sub- 
mit to the presbyters, and receive discipline 
from them. He uses the word presbyter in- 
terchangeably with that of bishop, and it is 
evident that presbyters (that is elders) and 
deacons were the only Church orders with 
which he was acquainted. But none the less 
do his words convey a prophetic hint of the 


path which the Church was subsequently to 





love knows nothing of schisms, love does not | tread. He exhorts the Church to imitate in 


its conflict with the world the discipline of the 
Roman army. He only means to say that, 
as “we are not all prefects, or chiliarchs, or 
centurions, each must abide in his station, 
and the great can no more exist without the 
little than the little without the great.” Yet 
he is unconsciously foreshadowing the change 
which her long conflict with heathenism and 
heresy was to bring over the Church. Early 
in that conflict as it was, the Church was 
already beginning to take a definite form, 
separating the clergy from the laity, ordering 
the ranks of her army. Her next step would 
be to introduce definiteness of doctrine ; and 
so for centuries she was to go on organizing, 
stiffening, and hardening under the abrasion 
of conflict, losing no doubt much of what 
was sweetest and most precious in her early 
life, but gaining in concentration and external 
force, in power to act on a corrupt or bar- 
barian world. 

There is yet one more feature in the letter 
which calls for remark, the position of supe- 
riority, almost of authority, taken up by the 
meek representative of the Roman Church. 
This Church had evidently taken upon itself 
as a duty to rebuke the schisms arising in the 
Corinthian Church, not only by letter, but 
by sending “faithful and discreet men” to 
settle the controversy. Something must have 
been due to the personal influence of Clement, 
his age, and the respect in which he was held 
among the churches ; much must have been 
due to the labours of the great Apostles Paul 
and Peter, who had built up the Church of 
Rome, and whose martyrdoms were com- 
paratively recent ; but most of all the supreme 
position of the city of Rome, the inevitable 
fact that the world’s centre must also become 
the Church’s centre, tended to launch the 
Roman Church on that career of command 
which she was to continue for so many 
centuries. It is interesting to find, that 
so early as the time of Clement, when the 
deaths of the Apostles were still remembered 
by living men, when some even of those who 
witnessed the Crucifixion may still have been 
alive, the Church of Rome was already as- 
suming a position almost of authority among 
the other churches. In this, the very first 
document of the Roman Church, we behold 
the first step taken towards the building of 
the papal throne. Little did Clement the 
Presbyter dream, when he undertook to write 
his fatherly rebukes to the Corinthians, what 


a career he was initiating for his Church. 
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CHAPTER IV.—TOM’S SURPRISE. 
: o- MITE slept on for many hours longer, 


during which much important business 
was done, and plans were settled in the home 
he had made so miserable. At ten o'clock, 
when at last he got off the bed and stretched 
himself, having slept off his drunken fit, he 
became dimly conscious that there was some- 
thing unusual going on in the room. Look- 
ing about him, it seemed gradually to dawn 
upon his stupid brain that things were diffe- 
rent from what they were generally. There 
was Mrs. Job—he gave his eyes a rub— 
yes, it was Mrs. Job. Oh, dear, he was glad 
it wasn’t Mrs. Treeby /—washing away at his 


wife’s wash-tub as hard as she could; there | 


was Poll helping her, and Sue, all shrumped 
up and miserable-looking on a chair, trying 


to nurse baby and to keep her eyes open at | 


the same time. They were so heavy with 
sleep, Sue was afraid to let them drop for an 
instant lest she should fall off her seat, baby 
and all. 


And Bridget—Tom gave another | 


rub to his eyes—where on earth was Bridget ? | 


Lying on the floor! 
was this? he wondered, as in silence he sat 
himself down opposite little Sue and the 
baby by the fire, and looking again he saw 


What funny ‘start’ | 


that Bridget was overhauling the family | 


wardrobe—a rough deal box that had once 
been a seaman’s chest, and which the Mites 
had bought for a few pence from a pawn- 
shop down by the wharves to do duty for a 
chest of drawers. Bridget had it open at 
her side on the floor, and she was taking out 
from it certain articles of shabby clothing, 





and placing them in a neat pile in a speckled 
handkerchief outspread on the boards. She 
seemed to be preparing a bundle for a 
journey. ‘“ Another funny start!” thought 
Tom. ‘ What the dickens did it all mean ?” 
Tom began to feel very uncomfortable. 
Everybody went on with their work, appa- 
rently too busy to take any notice of him. 
There was an awkward silence—nobody was 
speaking. ‘Why were they all mum like 
this? another funny start!” growled Tom 
inwardly, but he did not speak. He was 
quite glad when after a few moments the 
baby began squirming its puny arms about, 
and lifted its voice to cry. It gave him an 
excuse for speaking himself. 

“ What makes ’er so fretty this evenin’ ?” 


| he asked of sleepy little Sue, who roused 


herself with a start to hush it. 

“Everythink’s in a upset,” replied Sue, 
looking across at him with blinking eyes as 
she rocked the baby to and fro; “and the 
pretty dear knows it.” 

“What do you mean by a upset?” in- 
quired the man, but in so low a tone that 
his voice was drowned in the noise of the 
baby’s crying. 

Sue rocked it quiet again, and was soon 
nodding over it as before, every minute on 
the verge of falling off her perch, but just 
saving herself in time. 

“Will you have some supper, Tom ?” said, 
at length, Bridget’s voice from the floor. 
“‘There’s a hunk of bacon in the safe.” 

Here was another ‘start!’—his wife 
offering him supper, and not stirring herself 
to get it. He turned his stupid, blood-shat 
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eyes tow ian - cinillen ' to give a sharp | 
answer, but he hesitated: there was Mrs. | 
Job there to hear him, and he was ashamed | 
to do so before Mrs. Job. He always felt, 
if truth were told, acertain amount of shame | 
after his drunken bouts, and especially so if 
this good friend of his wife’s was present. 
And yet another thing caused him to check 
himself: he thought Bridget’s face turned 
towards him ‘looked a bit queer,’ yes, very 
queer indeed, when he took another glance. 
So, instead of answering her question about | 
supper, he said— | 

“Why, you look as if you had seen a} 
ghost, Bridge! Aren’t you well, lying | 
there ?” 

“No; my leg’s bad,” 

“Humph!” growled Tom, 
minute, then, “ Is it worse than it was 
it’s always been ?” 

“Yes, a great deal worse,” now spoke up 
little Poll from the tub where she was help- 
ing Mrs. Job. ‘“ Mother’s so bad she can't 
stand up.” 

“You kicked the stool across the room, 
father, when you was in drink this morn- 
ing,” said little Sue, opening wide her eyes, 
and rousing herself to speak boldly—Mrs. | 
Job being present she dared to come out | 
with the plain truth—“ and it caught mother | 
on her bad leg, and laid it open, and she | 
fainted, and now she can’t stand.” 

This ugly statement was listened to by | 
Tom Mite with great uneasiness. 
have liked to have knocked little Sue off her 


replied Bridget. | 
pausing a 
than 





”» 


Her husband looked as if the skies had 
| fallen upon him. 

“ What?” he cried. “Going into the In- 
firmary—you, Bridget ?” 


“Yes, Tom,” said Mrs. Job, speaking for 
the first time; ‘“there’s nothing else for 
Bridget to do. She’s badly hurt, and the 


doctors can’t do nothing for her here. I’ve 
got the h’order for admission, and she’s made 
up her mind to go in at ten o'clock to- 
morrow.” 

Tom gazed about him, rueful and aghast. 
He saw it all now: the reason why Mrs. 
Job was there late, the reason for the 
chest being out and the bundle being pre- 
pared, the reason for Sue saying ‘everything 
was in an upset.’ 

“But, Bridget,” stuttered Tom in an 
angry, upbraiding tone, “you used to say 
you'd never go into the Yt and leave 
us. 

“ And I wouldn’t go now, Tom, if I could 
do you any good by keeping out,” was his 
wife’s touching answer, “but I can’t stand, 
so I can’t work. I shouldn’t be able to earn 
anything, or to do anything for you and the 
children if I kept at home.” 

“But what—what—what is to become 
of ”—us he was just going to say, but he 
changed it for very shame to ‘the ‘children.’ 


so 





“Ww hat is to become of the children,” he 
| asked, “if you go?” 
oe Mrs. Job ’ll do what she can,” said 


He would | Bridget with a faint sigh. 


She knew well enough how miserable it 


chair for making it in that bold tone before | would all be. in the home when she was 


Mrs. Job, but ‘Mrs. Job would only have | 
thought still worse of him if he had, so he | 
didn’t. He felt a sort of angry sorrow and | 
alarm creeping over him. Was it true what | 
Sue said? Had he really injured his wife 
so that she couldn’t stand? Why should he 
blame himself, though? Was a man ever 


answerable for what he did when he was | 
| purpose, to enter the parish Infirmary. 


‘in liquor?’ He hadn't the slightest recol- 
lection of kicking the stool or of anything 
else that he had done that morning. 
it hard that he should be blamed for doing 
things he knew nothing about? All this 
ran through his mind while he paused to 
think over the state of things, then he 
said — 

“Aren’t you going to try to get 
Bridget ? 
there on the floor? It'll do you no good ; 
you ‘can’t lie there all day to-morrow, can 

ou?” 

“No,” said Bridget quietly ; “I am going 
into the Infirmary to-morrow.” 


up, 


Wasn’t ! 


gone. She could not trust herself to dwell 
upon what it would be like for a moment 
this evening. If she did dwell, the Infirmary 
order she knew would go to the winds; 
only the goading pain under which she was 
suffering, causing her to change colour every 
moment, first to burning red and then to 
ashy white, kept Bridget Mite firm to her 


Tom was at his wits’ ends to know what 
to say next. Bridget seemed really resolved. 
An idea suddenly struck him: he would see 
what pleading the cause of the baby would 
do. ‘She had always been weak over that 
ugly little brat,’ he said to himself. ‘If 


| anything under the sun will turn her it will 


What's the good of your lying | 


i few words about the Mites’ 





| the Mites’ baby was nothing to look at, it 


be that brat.’ 
Yes, true; their 
get’s tenderest poin 


youngest born was Brid- 
t, and here I will say a 
baby, who is 
the heroine of this little story, and 
Well, 


5 


really 
therefore must be properly described. 
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had nothing sweet, and round, and pink, and 
‘cossety’ about it; no, alas! its surround- 
ings were too hard, the conditions under 
which it lived too unhealthy, to make of it 
the round, pink, cooing, contented ball all 
mothers love to see their babies. The Mites’ 
baby was a poor little specimen of humanity 
—angular where it should have been round, 
very thin and white, and given to wailing, 
and never placid; “ Always on the work,” 
Mrs. Treeby remarked to Bridget, ‘because, 


Bridget, you are always on the fret yourself; | 


never sparing yourself time to take even 
your meals in peace.” 
And it had a most unfortunate name—a 


very sore point this with Bridget, for she | 


had had nothing to do with the choosing 
of it; it was a sort of practical joke per- 
petrated by Tom Mite at a time when she 
was too ill to know what was going on. 
Without her knowledge, he had had the 
baby christened ‘Dinah,’ which, joined to 
their surname, fastened on the child for life 
a name that, in these days, is associated with 
Irish anarchy and hatred of England, and 
disloyalty to our beloved Queen. Tom had 
done it to teaze Bridget, who was Irish, but 


as loyal to Queen and country as any English- | 
So it went beyond | 
teazing, when the drunken father published | 


woman in London. 


his joke to everybody in Tripe Court, and 
the neighbours and children got calling her 
frail and harmless little one ‘the Fenian 
baby,’ Bridget felt more hurt and annoyed 
than she ever said. And because she felt 


that an injury had been done it when she | 


had been unable to protect it, and because it 
was so sickly and so puny, ard so unlikely 
to get any of the world’s caresses, Bridget 


like a true mother had pressed it all the | 
closer to her tried and troubled heart, and 


been from the first, what her husband called 
‘weak over it.’ It was this knowledge 
that made him resolve to mention ‘the 
baby’ now as the surest way to shake Brid- 
get in her plan, if indeed she could be 
shaken. 


“What about baby, Bridge,” he asked, | 


bending forward, “not weaned ? Have you 
thought what'll become of her if you go?” 
“She'll go in along with me,” said bridget, 
and her answer crushed out Tom’s last hope. 
His countenance fell like his spirits, and he 
leant his face in his hands, and gazed woe- 
fully into the expiring embers in the grate. 


“ Poll and Sue ‘Il be here to light the fire | 


and cook the food time I’m away,” said 
Bridget, trying to say something cheering. 
She felt so sorry for her unworthy husband. 


| that ! 


Poll and Sue gave each other a knowing 
little glance across the room, which meant to 
say, “ No, we shan’t. We know better than 
We know what we’ve settled to do, 

don’t we?” 

“And there’s some money to go on upon, 

Tom,” continued his wife; her poor anxious 
mind had been busy counting up all she 
could leave them. “Three shillings in the 
| mug there on the shelf, and Pat Tod, down 
at the wharf, owes me tenpence for three 
weeks’ wash, and Bill Sling, at Simmons’s 
| Dock, sixpence, and several others owes me 
money. They're behindhand, but they'll 
pay up all right if you'll call for it and tell 
‘em I’m gone and the money’s wanted! Mrs. 
; Job ll tell you their names and all about it ; 
she knows.” 

The fire had quite gone out and the candle 
| was flaring low in its socket by the time 
| Mrs. Job—having washed the few things 
that the mother and child were required to 
| take in with them to the Infirmary, and 
closed up the bundle and made all ready for 
the start in the morning—put her shawl 
over her head to go home; she did so with a 
| heavy heart. She was leaving everything so 
miserable: Bridget going to pass the night 
on the floor with her pain and her sorrowful 
thoughts ; the baby fretting, and the little 
sisters too sleepy and wearied out to nurse it 
properly ; and the miserable man—the cause 
of it all—with his teeth chattering with cold, 
and the drunkard’s racking headache. She 
kissed Bridget the last thing, telling her she 
and Mrs. Treeby would be in early to-morrow 
to carry her down-stairs and ‘see her off 
comfortable ;’ and then she said, “Good 
night, Tom !” 

“Good night, Mrs. Job,” said Tom, thank- 
ful to her for speaking to him, and then—he 
felt unworthy that he should be noticed—in 
a helpless way, with the tears in his eyes 
as she shook hands with him, “aren’t you 
sorry for us? I know it was me, but I didn’t 
go for to do it!” 
~ Yes, Tom, I am—I am sorry for every- 
body,” answered Mrs. Job. 

If it had been Mis. 'Treeby, she would have 
said, “Sorry for you? not a bit. You hadn’t 
no business to get drunk, and then it wouldn’t 
have happened ; it just serves you right to 
be miserable!” But Mrs. Job felt, what 


I think we have to feel so often in this 








life, looking on at the sins, and wrongs, 
and hopeless misunderstandings and quarrels 
of those about us, sorrow for everybody all 
round; for sinner as well as the sinned 
| against. 
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Mrs. Job’s reply did not make a worse 
man of Tom this evening. ‘Kind words,’ 
somebody has written, ‘are the music of the 
world. . . . It seems as if they could almost 
do what in reality God alone can do, soften 
the hard and angry hearts of men!’ Mrs. 
Job’s duty was to go home, otherwise she 
would not have left the Mites; she would 
have stayed by them to help them through 
the long night. 

“T can go home and pray for ’em,” said 
Mrs. Job to herself, as she wiped her eyes 
with her shawl. And she did pray, and we 
shall see if her prayers were answered. 


CHAPTER V.—LEAVING HOME, 


BRIDGET’S pain was not a whit less the 
next morning than it had been overnight ; 
on the contrary, her sufferings were greater, 
for inflammation had set in, and her neigh- 
bours found her with her temperature high, 
and her cheeks hot and flushed, and not 
having had a wink of sleep the night 
through. Mrs. Job and Mrs. Treeby, in talk- 
ing of it afterwards, said perhaps this was 
a good thing, for it had “kept her up to 
going.” 


The women came in, in the grey of the, 


morning, almost before it was light, bring- 
ing with them all they could think of and 
could afford, to start Bridget off, as they 
termed it, ‘comfortable and respectable.’ 
They provided her with hot cocoa and a piece 
of fried bacon for breakfast. Mrs. Treeby 
brought her best shawl for Bridget to wear 
going, and a bag of peppermints ‘to keep 
her inside cheerful and warm on the way.’ 
Mrs. Job lent her a tidy bonnet, and a 
woollen wrap for the baby, and many another 
thing, which kept them running backwards 
and forwards to their homes so continually 
that the other people in Tripe Court soon 
perceived that ‘there was something up at 
the Mites’? They were sure it was nothing 
pleasant, the women looked so hot and 
flurried each time they appeared with their 
shawls up to their mouths to keep the icy 
air out. It couldn't be a wedding, or a 
christening, or anything of that sort, or yet 
a funeral, or they should have heard ; ‘more 
likely that one of them was bad from some- 
thing that there Tom did when he was so 
drunk yesterday !’—which brought them to 
the actual truth. 

Up to the very moment of Bridget’s depar- 
ture there was nothing but hurry, and bustle, 
and commotion in the Mites’ room—yes, just 
one other thing, the sound of Mrs. Treeby’s 
tongue. 


Mary Job attended principally to Bridget, 
Mrs. Treeby to the baby ; she thought no one 
understood babies as she did, or could dress 
and wash them as handily as she could. But 
in the intervals of ‘kitsy-kitsying’ to the 
fretful baby, and telling it ‘it was the know- 
ingest little tixey-toxey, the artfullest little 
eard h’out, that it was’ems!’ and running to 
and fro to her home to get things, Mrs. 
Treeby found opportunity to give Tom Mite 
a ‘good talking to.’ It was not a season to 
be lost, for she saw that he was thoroughly 
‘down,’ and would allow her to say what 
she liked to him, and though she didn’t hold 
with hitting a man that was down generally, 
she did so in this case. And she didn’t spare 
him ; she gave it him ‘hot,’ as she told her 
husband afterwards, and if, after her ‘ talking 
to,’ Tom Mite did not feel morally black and 
blue all over, it was not, I can tell you, the 
fault of Mrs. Treeby’s tongue. It hit out 
straight, and most of its blows went home. 
All the time Tom said nothing ; he hung his 
head and replied never a word ; he did not 
feel even angry with Mrs, Treeby this morn- 
ing, he felt crushed at the thought of his 
wife’s leaving him, and of the injury he had 
done her, for though he had never loved 
her enough to give up the drink, he yet did 
love his wife, and he felt that every hit 
Mrs. Treeby gave him he deserved, and 
more. 

The mode of Bridget’s departure had been 
arranged by Mrs. Job and Mrs. Treeby the 
day before, in this wise—that they should 
carry her between them down-stairs and to 
the end of the court, where there was to be 
acab waiting, which cab was to convey the 
party, consisting of Bridget, the baby, and 
one of the women—it was not quite decided 
which of them would go—to a certain point 
where they could pick up the tram, and ride 
in that a certain distance, and then take ‘a 
red bus,’ and go on in that till they changed 
into a green one, which they were told would 
put them down at the corner within a few 
yards of the Infirmary gates. 

It had been a matter of considerable 
thought arranging this journey, how to ride 
all the way, and to do it as cheaply as pos- 
sible. The Infirmary lay a long distance 
away, and many miles had to be got over. 
A cab the whole distance would have been 
the best for Bridget, but who was to pay for 
it? No, there was no other means—‘cab a 
little way, then tram, and then bus, and then 
bus again.’ The changes would be hard for 
Bridget, very hard in her state—ah, how hard 
| always are the journeys of the very poor !— 
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in winter bearing the brunt of the biting 
cold and piercing blast, in summer the scorch- 
ing heat and feverish thirst, and the blinding 
dust of the road,—verily they know what 
pilgrimage means. But in arranging for these 
changes, the women arranged for something 


else too, on which they knew they could | 


certainly count—the kindness of people on 
the road. They were sure of the good- 
natured omnibus man to give Bridget a 
hoist up into ‘the bus,’ or to hold the bundle 
and the baby while they helped her ; they 
were sure of the nice old person seated just 
inside, who would move up to let Bridget 
drop into the first seat by the door, so that 
she should be handy to get out again ; they 
were sure of the friendly arm of somebody 
meeting them at the corner where their last 
omnibus stopped, to help Bridget over the 
few yards she would have to walk at the 
end of this harassing journey. Yes, they 
reckoned upon these things as certainly as 
they did upon the sun to light them. For, 
thank God, there are rays of man’s diviner 
nature still lingering on this earth of ours, to 
be met with in its lowly places perhaps more 


often than in its high ones. These rays are | 


seen in those disinterested little attentions, 
the kind words, the quick perception for what 
is weak and suffering, the readiness to help, 


and the willingness to sacrifice little personal | 


comforts and preferences for the greater ease 
and assistance of others, which so often 
gladden the ride in the dirty old jog-trot 
omnibus, which lighten the gloom in the 
underground railway, which take away the 
sense of loneliness in the street amid the 


hurry and jostle of crowds and in a hundred | 


other places. Without these rays, these little 
lamps shining at different stages on the dark 
highways of life, how much darker would it 
be for the poor,—the pedestrians of the long 
and difficult journey ! 

It will be seen that the Job and Treeby 
programme for Bridget’s removal to the 
Infirmary did not include her husband in any 
way ; the women had to make their plans 
without him, as if he did not exist. For how 
could he be counted upon to do anything ? 
Experience had taught them that just at 
the critical moment when he would be wanted, 
his throat would be seized with dryness, and 
he would give them the slip—get out by the 
chimney or a rat-hole if other exits were 
blocked, drunkards get the cunning of mad 
people—and slink round the corner to the 
public-house and get ‘a drop,’ and not be 
seen for the rest of the day. Tom could 
not complain ; he knew very well how he had 


failed his family and acquaintances at times 
of need over and over again in the manner I 
have described. Yet he wished he had been 
given something to do about Bridget this 
morning. As the time drew near for her 
| departure, he heard the women asking each 
other ‘however they should get her down- 
stairs to the cab?’ And certainly it was a 
matter of anxiety how to carry Bridget. 
She was a bonny-sized woman, and no light 
weight at any time, but her helplessness 
would make her seem ten times heavier than 
usual ; indeed, when the women found her so 
much worse this morning, they were seized 
with dismay at the thought of the changes 
on the journey, they had serious misgivings 
as to Bridget’s ability to make them; yet a 
cab all that distance, who was to pay for it ? 
The moment arrived at last for the attempt 
to be made. Bridget, hot and flushed with 
pain, and faint with the effort of being moved 
from the floor, wearing Mrs. Treeby’s shawl 
and Mrs. Job’s bonnet, sat on a chair with: 
her bare hands crossed in front of her, all 
ready for the start. She seemed too full 
of suffering to be taking much account of 
anything that was passing around her this 
morning, or she might have been seriously 
apprehensive of what was about to happen. 
She was to sit still on that chair and be 
carried down the stairs on it by the two 
| weakly women, her neighbours. With des- 
perate intent in their faces, like people who 
knew their work was before them, Mrs. 
Job and Mrs. Treeby, one on each side, 
stooped and grasped the chair firmly with 
both hands. 

“ Now,” said Mary Job, holding on to her 
side of the chair like grim death, “ have you 
got firm hold, Mrs. Treeby? Are you 
ready 4” 

“No, just a moment. I hadn't got a 
| good grip of the back,” said Mrs. Treeby, 
| tightening her grasp. ‘ That’s better.” 
| Well, are you ready ?” again asked Mrs. 

Job. 
“Yes, now,” cried the other, as if she were 
giving the signal for her own execution. 
“Goodness, gracious—my, what a weight— 
oh /” and the chair, lifted a few inches from 
the boards, came down again with a bump. 
The two women, taking their hands off, 
straightened themselves and stood up and 
| looked at each other over the top of Bridget’s 
| bonnet. 
“D’ye think we'll do it?” asked Mrs, 
Job anxiously. 
| No, I don’t think we shall,” replied the 
‘other. “We shall never get her down them 
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I wonder if Dick Riley would give 


stairs. 
us a hand if he’s not gone ?” 

The proposition of another man_ being | 
called in, roused whatever of manly feeling 


and self-respect there was yet remaining in 
Tom, and he asked with alacrity, but in a 
very humble tone like a person craving a 
great favour, 

“ Mayn’t J, Mrs. Treeby 1 I’m sure I could 
get her down quite easy. 

“ You/” exclaimed Mrs. Treeby, turning 
round upon him with scornful astonishment 
at his daring to propose suchathing. “ You, 
that was drinking all day yesterday, and 
what gave ‘er the blow? A pretty sort o’ 
carryin’ yours would be!” 

“Tt wants a steady hand,” put in Mrs. Job. 

“Tm quite sober to-day,” pleaded Tom, 
and his contrite voice and air made the 
women think again. After all he was a tall 
man and had a strong arm of his own, and 
had been a powerful dock-labourer in his 
time—yes, and might be so again if he left 
off the drink. 

The morning was getting on. Dick Riley 
might have started to his work at the wharf. 
What if they tried Tom? They looked at 
each other and nodded, and Mrs. Treeby 
said in a pacified tone, 

“Well, come along then and see what 
you can make of the job.” 

Tom set to, and though weakened by con- 
tinual drinking and insufficient food, he ac- 


complished the task of carrying his wife | 


down the stairs to the door, followed by the 
women carrying the bundle and the baby, 
and the two little miserable girls, Poll and 
Sue, who were determined to see the last 
of mother. Arrived at the door safely, Mrs. 
Treeby told Tom he might as well carry her 
as far as the cab, which a neighbour—there 
were a good many neighbours looking out 
at doors and windows — volunteered to 
run for and have ready at the end of the 





court. The question next arose which of 
the 's. Treeby and Mrs. Job—should 
go with Bridget. Mrs. Treeby said she 


couldn’t ; her youngest child, little Billy, 

had been taken with croup in the night, and 

she must run back to him as soon as she 

could. Mrs. Job replied, “ Well, then it | 

must be her ;” but it was evident from her | 

tone that she too had calls at home which 
ade it difficult for her to leave. 

«Ww hy don’t you both stop at home and 
let me go with her ?” suggested Tom in the 
same imploring sort of way as before. 

He was put down immediately by Mrs. | 
Treeby. 


“ Tt’s not to be thought of,” she exclaimed. 


“You'd never pass the corners, Tom. You 
| know you wouldn't.” 
| “Yd take my oath I would,” protested 


Tom ; but, alas ! he had often taken his oath 
to keep steady, and had not kept it. 

“Ah, but we know you better,” said Mrs. 
| Treeby. ‘ Besides, you'd never get all these 
changes into that fuddled head of yours; 
you'd be a-pushin’ of ’er into a red ’bus when 
she ought to be getting into a green, or be 
makin’ a step for her of the baby, and at the 
end of it all mistaking a swing door for the 
Infirmary. How can a man keep his brain 
clear and hold a baby, putting all that drink 
in it you did yesterday ?” 

“I don’t believe myself she'll be able to 
make the changes, Mrs. Treeby. I don’t 
indeed,” said Mrs. Job, looking troubled as 
she began fanning vigorously with the end 
of her apron Bridget’s suddenly ashened 
| face. “ Look, she’s just on the faint now.” 
| At this moment the neighbour who had 
gone to fetch the cab ran up with the an- 
nouncement, “She had got Jemmy Wig- 
gles!” which brightened all their faces ex- 
cept Bridget’s. 

Now Jemmy Wiggles, though he had not 
a pretty mame, was a very worthy cab- 
driver, held in great respect by the inhabi- 
tants of Tripe Court, who employed him 
always when there was a ‘burying,’ to carry 
| them out to the distant cemetery. Jemmy 
Wiggles didn’t mind how many grandfathers 
and grandmothers and aunts and cousins 
and kinsfolk they crammed inside his vehicle 
on such gloomy occasions, and was accom- 
modating also about the outside. He would 
let a light little uncle or aunt sit there on 
the top, rather than they should not follow, 
and made nothing of having two or three 
children beside him on the box as well. 
Above all this, there was the grand fact that 
Jemmy Wiggles never overcharged them ; 
he always did it ‘reasonable,’ and would 
wait a little for his money, which was valu- 
able at a time when the crépe and the ex- 
orbitant undertaker were ravaging their 
slender resources. The news that it was this 
| worthy man’s cab now stopping the way at 

| the end of Tripe Court, coupled with Bridget’s 
{increasing weakness, decided Mrs. Job on 

changing the plan of Bridget’s journey alto- 
| gether. 

“Tf it’s Jemmy Wiggles,” she said, “ Tom 
| shall go with her. Til stop at home and do 
ja bit of m: angling that shall pay for the 
| extry expense, and Bridget shall ride in the 
| cab all the way.” 
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This was approved of by Mrs. Treeby. 
Jemmy Wiggles was bargained with and 
paid beforehand, and given express injunc- | 
tions, with many a wink and nod towards 
Tom, ‘not to stop at no corners.’ Then 
Bridget was lifted in, quite a crowd of 
neighbours surrounding the cab to assist and 


see her off, and Tom followed, carrying the | 
baby and the bundle. A score of rough but | 


kindly hands were thrust in at the window | 
| house had its neat little windows, and its 


|neat little door, and its stiffly-starched 


to give her a hand-shaking the last thing, 
‘and hearty voices bade her ‘God speed.’ 
“Good-bye. Now, cheer up, Bridget,” 
said Mrs. Treeby with her head in the cab, 
noticing that Bridget’s lips were quivering, 
and tears were in her eyes. “You won't 
find it so bad as you think. It’s a fine 
big h’airy place they says, and it’s clean, 
Bridget,—faney what that'll be like to you 
after your pigstye of a place!” which ill- 
timed allusion to the home that, however 
dirty and wretched, Bridget was sorrowing | 
at leaving, took out all the sweetness from 
Mrs. Treeby’s farewell, and entirely spoilt 
the loan of the best shawl and the pepper- 


mints. Mrs. Treeby’s way of doing kind | 
things was like some medicines, with a very | 


good taste at the beginning, and a very 
nasty one at the end, the latter taste so 
nasty as quite to obliterate the pleasing 
recollections of the first. 

“Good-bye, Bridget ; God bless you!” said 
Mrs. Job when her turn came to say ‘ good- 
bye.’ “Tl keep a h’eye on the children, 
and see that all’s kept nice in your place as 
you'd like it, and none of your little knick- 
knacks interfered with time you're away.” 

If Bridget’s ‘place’ had been the finest 
in the world and crowded with priceless art- 
treasures, Mrs. Job could not have spoken 


of it with more respect ;—there was the | 
difference between the two neighbours. The | 
Infirmary admission order, which of course | 


somebody had to run back for, having been 
put into Bridget’s hand, and the final good- 
bye said, the cab door was banged, Jemmy 
Wiggles flicked the reins, and the next 


minute a little knot of women and children | 


were left standing at the end of Tripe Court 

watching a cab disappear in the foggy 

haze. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY. 
THE Infirmary, as I have said, lay quite a 


long distance ofi, altogether apart from the | 


workhouse, and in another parish. The 
way to it from Tripe Court was for many a 
mile through dingy streets and populous dis- 
tricts, with tramw ays intersecting the roads, 


and omnibuses innumerable, and heavy 


traffic of all kinds, and a din such as only 
citizens know, but towards the end—the last 
mile or two—of the journey, as one got 


| nearer the Infirmary, the character of the 


road changed, and the air seemed to get 
| purer and the atmosphere lighter. One 
found one’s self in a quiet neighbourhood, full 
of rows and rows of two-storied newly- 
built houses, all exactly the same. Each 


white curtains, and its basket of imita- 
tion wax fruit or woollen flowers under 
a glass shade in the parlour window. A 
church, or chapel, or a railway bridge 
occasionally varied the long lines, running 
north, south, east and west, of these oppres- 
sively respectable little houses, which were 
so uniform in appearance that one fancied 





the people who resided in them must be all 
| alike too. It was one of those new districts 
that spring up like mushrooms in the night 
|on the outskirts of this great London, and 
which elderly folk point to regretfully because 
‘only the other day it wasall fields, and now 
how it’s built over !’ 

The workhouse Infirmary was a brand 
|new red-brick building, having been re- 
cently erected at a great cost, and the site 
chosen for it out here on account of its 
healthiness and the cheapness of the land. 
It was lofty and vast, built on four sides of 
| a square, and with a broad piece of ground 
all round it laid out in turf and gravel paths, 
and paled in with tall, stiff iron rails very 
| close together, so that hardly a cat could 
squeeze through to disturb the rigid order 
and neatness of this stern-looking enclosure, 
where not a blade of grass or a pebble 
seemed out of its place. The windows were 
large, running from end to end, tier upon 
tier, of this great building, each pane of 
glass shining and clean to let the genial sun 
in when it shone, and each window having 
its ventilator for the fresh air to enter by. 
The Infirmary stood upon ground that was 
one of those ‘ only-the-other-day fields,’ and 
fields there were still on two sides of it, for 
there was no other building beyond it. On 
| spring days wafts of serene country air 
seemed to enter at the doors and windows, 
and the patients could see real primroses, 
and buttercups, and daisies spangling the 
quiet grass. As —. cab drove up to 
the gates the sun, which had been trying for 
the last half-hour to penetrate the “dull 
winter sky, suddenly shone out, lighting up 
the great angular red-brick pile, which 
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towered so conspicuously above everything 
else. 

On the road, after they had left Tripe 
Court far behind them, Tom, looking very 
miserable, turned to Bridget and expressed 
his sorrow for what had happened, protest- 
ing that it should never happen again, 
declaring he would ‘cut’ the drink, and 
begging her forgiveness. 

Bridget was too suffering to speak much, 
or indeed, even to listen. She scarcely 


heeded his words: those promises had been | 


made so often only to be broken, and she 
had not the least more faith that they would 
be kept now. Tom half expected that 
to-day, leaving home and the children, she 
would make one last appeal to him; he 
would have been better satisfied if she had, 
for not doing so showed him how far gone 
in despair was Bridget’s heart. He remem- 
bered the time when she used to appeal to 
him, when she used to go down on her knees 
before him and weep, and beseech him to 
give up that which was ruining him, body 
and soul, and making a wreck of their hap- 
asa and home; but that was long ago. 

om did not care to count how many years. 
Bridget never did so now, tears and beseech- 
ings she had found alike vain, and she had 
learnt her sad lesson of having to work and 
to bear and to suffer in silence. And yet 
another lesson: that one that has its fulfil- 
ment exemplified almost every day in our 
London police courts, when bleeding and 
bruised wives, egged on by relatives who 
think the limit of long-sufferance has been 
reached, come to take out a summons against 
their brutal husbands, but who are ready at 
the first sign of contrition—the first penitent 
word—‘to make it all up,’ and to forgive 
and clasp the hand that dealt them the cruel 
blow overnight. Yes, Bridget had learnt 
the lesson of forgiving ‘until seventy times 
seven.’ She always forgave Tom, no matter 
how many times he transgressed in the week. 
And true to herold habit, she did so again 
to-day. Heedless of his other words, in the 
bewildering din of the streets she heard his 
prayer for forgiveness, and in token that he 
had it, she nodded her head and said, ‘ All 
right, Tom.’ 

The sun shone out, I have said, just as 
Jemmy Wiggles’s cab drew up before the 
Infirmary gates, which were unlocked and 
opened by a man wearing a cap with ‘ Gate- 
keeper’ written on it, and who came out 
from a kind of sentry-box stationed just 
within. The cab, with its melancholy 


party, passed through into the enclosure 





;up a broad roadway that led to the 
| main entrance of the Infirmary—a huge 
| prison-like door, with heavy nails in it, 
;and a grated peep-hole. Jemmy Wiggles 
flung the reins on his horse’s back and got 
| down from his seat. He rang cautiously a 
| formidable-looking bell at the side, and when 
he had done it appeared quite startled, for 
it did not make the little tinkle-tankle of 
door-bells generally, it made a noise like a 
railway-bell, and went resounding and echo- 
ing all over the place, and yet he had only 
touched it. Immediately, a broad red face 
appeared at the peep-hole, and then bars and 
bolts seemed to be drawn inside, a key 
turned the lock, and finally the great door 
swung back, disclosing to view a _ paved 
court-yard, and a wilderness of red-brick 
walls towering so high as to hide the sky 
above. On one side of the courtyard, close 
to the entrance, was the porter’s lodge, and 
on the other, a little building about the same 
size, where new patients were taken in on 
arrival to have their admission orders veri- 
fied, and their bundles examined, so that 
no spirits, or eatables, or anything contrary 
to rules and regulations, should pass into the 
building, &c. The Infirmary porter, a stout, 
red-faced personage in a blue uniform and 
brass buttons, came to the cab-door and 
regarded the new-comers with stern, official 
eyes. “Have you the order ?” he asked, in 
loud, resounding tones ; his voice was quite 
a match for the Infirmary door-bell. 

“ Yes,” said Tom. 

“ Able to walk?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Tom, glancing round at 
Bridget, who was leaning back in the cab, 
nervous and trembling, dismayed at the great 
strange place she had come to, and the sharp, 
stern tones of the porter. Yet she still had 
one little comfort at her heart, ‘baby was 
going in with her!’ 

In less time than it takes to write it, a 
chair was brought out to the cab, and Brid- 
get was carried on it into the office opposite 
the porter’s lodge. Tom followed with the 
baby, and Jemmy Wiggles and his cab 
drove away. 

The office was a small room with a bare 
stone floor, and nothing in it save a desk, 
and a fire burning sluggishly in the grate. A 
hard-featured woman in a dark gown and a 
close cap, was here to receive Bridget. She 
went through her work, as laid down by the 
guardians of the parish, with as quick dis- 
patch as possible. A friendly welcome to be 
given, was not one of the things set down by 
‘those gentlemen in the rules. She was 
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merely to be in her place when new patients | “Eleven months, just about, sir,” he said, 
arrived, to examine their bundles, and say | turning to the porter. 
which ward they were to be taken to. So “ Over age!” said the official, still making 
she did not even pass a ‘good day’ to Brid-|a barrier with his arm. “Children over 
get, but took her bundle from Tom and | nine months not admitted with their mothers. 
began overhauling it. The porter went to | Read the rules!” nodding over his shoulder 
the desk and looked at the admission order, | at another printed card on the wall. 
and entered some things in a book. And| “Sir!sir!” began Tom imploringly. 
Bridget sat pale and nervous in the chair,| ‘The guardians’ rules, not mine!” said 
while Tom, still holding the baby, stood by | the porter, cutting him short. “ You'll have 
and talked to her in a low, troubled voice. to take the child back, sir!” 
“ There’s visitin’ days, ain’t there, Bridge?” | __ “‘ Here’s its things,” said the hard-featured 
“ Yes,” nodded Bridget. woman, handing to Tom the few tiny gar- 
“The children, and me, and Mrs. Job ‘ll | ments that she had cast from the mother’s 
be able to come and see you,” said Tom, | bundle; the poor little ragged nightgowns 
miserably. Then he turned to the hard-| and shirts that Mrs. Job had been at such 
featured woman, and asked, ‘ What days are | pains to wash yesterday night. 
the visitin’ days, ma’m ?” Tom looked at Bridget, expecting her to 
The woman frowned on him. She had | make some sign; to burst out in passionate 
taken in the family : an unhappy wife and | entreaty and tears, and if entreaty and tears 
child, and a drinking husband. Tom’s face | did not avail to gain entrance for her little 
told the tale. ‘Sundays are the usual | one, to refuse, with the determination of 
visiting days,” she barked out, “but the | which he knew she was capable, to enter thy 
Infirmary’s closed to visitors for the present, | Infirmary herself. But, to his astonishment, 
by order of the guardians, owing to the pre- | she did neither of these things, she only went 
valence of small-pox, and won’t be open | very pale and an anguished look passed over 
again till further notice. There it is on the | her face. 
walls,” nodding at a printed card on a nail, Surely, now—now that he was to take 
“you can read for yourself !” the baby home, he thought she would make 
Bridget heard the hard news; she would | that last appeal to him that he had been 
never see Poll or Sue! No friend then | expecting in the cab. He knew with what 
would be allowed in to see her, to tell her | despair she would think of the baby in his 
how the home was getting on! She would | custody. But Bridget said not a word; she 
never get a friendly hand-clasp or hear a | made no appeal. 
friendly voice !—all this rushed across her} “ Victoria Ward,” said the porter to the 
mind and chilled her. Yet there was ever | two Infirmary officers who appeared at the 
that little comfort at her heart, ‘baby was | office door in answer to the bell, to carry 














going in with her.’ Bridget away. ‘ Now, sir,” to Tom, “time’s 
The bundle having been examined, and | up !” 
the proper entries made in the day-book by | Tom, hanging his head in misery, held 


the porter, the hard-featured woman rang a | the baby out for Bridget to kiss, and as he 
bell that clanged in the distance, and roughly | did so, almost as if it knew what was taking 
intimated to the husband and wife that the | place, the baby made what I may call the 
time had come to say ‘ good-bye,’ and that | pitiful li~—mothers know it well—that is, 
they had better be quick about it. when the tiny infant-lips, pressed closely 

Tom kissed Bridget ; he leant forward to | together, are drawn down at the sides, and 
give her the baby, but before it reached the | the whole little face works with tears that it 
mother’s outstretched arms, an arm clad in | seems trying to suppress. Mothers rush at 
blue cloth and brass buttons thrust itself | their babies then and hug them up, and kiss 
forward and placed a barrier between mother | them, and call them all the ‘darlings’ and 





and child. the ‘ pet lambs’ in the world. 
“There’s no order for the child,” saidthe| Bridget saw the pitiful lip and felt the 
stern, hard voice of the porter. keen pain of other mothers, but she made no 
“It’s not weaned,” urged the mother | attempt to take her baby. She kissed it 
faintly but quickly. | twice passionately with her eyes closed—she 


“What's its age?” inquired the porter. | dared not look at it—and then, with a 

“What's the little ‘un’s age, Bridge?” | smothered sob, covering her face with her 
enquired Tom, with an anxious air, but | shawl, she leant back in the chair, and Tom 
Bridget seemed not to be able to speak. | saw her borne away. 
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THE GOOD NEW TIMES THAT JESUS MAKES. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Young children once to Jesus came.” 
Lesson : Matt. xviii. 21—35. 

A S I want you to have some idea of what 
are the good new times that Jesus makes, 
Iam going to talk to you about manhood. 
To be a true man is to be the most glorious 
thing of God’s creation ; and a world of men 


would be heaven on earth. This is what! 
Jesus comes to make. So I want you to, 
understand what manhood is, and how! 
until we have come to love everybody with | 
strong, good-humoured, valiant love, we | 
shall not have come to true manhood. | 
Until all that comes about in us, we are | 


so far from what our Saviour means us 


to be that we are not worthy to be called | 


men. Just now and then we get glimpses 
of what true manhood is. In the folks 
about us some strong, pure thing that has 
been buried and asleep in them awakes and 
arises, and does something very beautiful ; 
then we see things outside us and feel stir- 
rings within us, which teach us what the 
words and prayers of Jesus mean when He 
bids us to be brothers and say all round, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven,” and 
when He Himself prays that we all “may 
be ONE,” as closely and tenderly as He and 
the Father are one. The fact is, men are 
all the children of one God, and Jesus wants 
us to have the feel of it, because if we had 
it we should be perfectly happy and noble. 
Just now and then somebody does a little 
bit feel all this. Brotherhood awakes and 
bursts up in them like a well of divine de- 
light. A strong glow of heart melts distinc- 
tions between them and others away rapidly 
as ice meltsinthe hotsun. They and others, 
be they friends or perfect strangers, are all 
one ; selfishness seems as silly as impossible 
dreams when one has awoke and got out 
of bed ; then it is that the beautiful prayer 
of Jesus is realised. 

Alas! it is far from that nowadays. “If 
a man does his duty and minds his own 
business, what are other people to him?” 
That is the creed of the world, and the sin 
of the world to-day. It is this which makes 
men’s minds blank of heaven. But the good 
new times that Jesus is trying to bring about 
will change all that. 
You will see what I mean in a story of a 





|ship, the ship Aflantic, which some years 
ago sailed from England for America, with 
sailors, passengers, and goods on board. It 
| had a wise captain and a worthy crew, and 
| was itself a noble ship, in which men natu- 
|rally put their hope; which had bravely 
| ploughed its way across the billows of the 
two thousand miles of sea, and had run into 
the New York Harbour punctually and 
safely. Once again, the day has come on 
which it is due, and the harbour-man at his 
post expects again to have to fire the gun 
that tells the officials and porters ashore 
that she is in sight and coming in. The 
men on the quay are preparing to take 
off her passengers as they have often done 
| before, and then unload her cargo; and 
friends of passengers are arranging with 
their servants what they must do while 
they are out, for they are going to meet the 
ship. But the day drags on, and the gun 
does not boom, for the watchman at it can 
catch no sign of her. Other ships arrive, 
but not the Aélantic. The evening comes 
on, the night darkens ; the lamps are lighted. 
“It will come to-merrow,” the people on the 
quay say and turn to go home. On another 
day, the sun rises, and a second time friends 
and watchman watch for the English ship 
with the people on it. But this day, too, 
goes slowly by without one sign of its ap- 
pearing. Other ships come in, but not the 
Atlantic. Day after day goes by, till things 
begin to look serious; and it was noted in 
the papers that the Atlantic was six days late, 
and anxiety was felt among shipping men, 
for they knew that big icebergs were just 
then coming floating down from the North 
Pole seas ; and they began to tell of this and 
that ship that icebergs had struck and had 
sunk. Seven days, eight days, nine days 
passed ; then the very first question men 
| put as they met in the streets in the morn- 
| ing was, “ Any news of the Aélantic?” and 
| wives said to their husbands as they opened 
| their evening papers at their supper table, 
| 
| 








| * Any news of the Aélantic ?” 

Ten, eleven, twelve days passed, and there 
fell over the city deepening awe and sorrow. 
| “ Any news ?” men said on Change ; “ Any 
| news ?” women said as they ran to open the 
| door for their returning husbands. There 
| was only one thing that “news” meant now 

—it was news of the Aélantic. The dismay 
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of the city speedily spread into the whole 
country. Telegrams came from every quar- 
ter, “ Any news of the Aflantic?” and the 
answer went back again, “No; no news.” 
Whenever the boom of the harbour cannon 
wandered through the city air, telling that 
some ship was coming up the Roads, crowds 
of people flocked to every point that com- 
manded a view of the harbour. “There is 
a ship,” they said; “she carries the union 
jack! she’s English!” and their hearts 
timidly filled with hope; but hope sank 
again into a deeper despair as it became 
known it was not the Aélantic. Every day 
English vessels were coming into port that 
had left England six, eight, twelve, fifteen 
days after the missing ship, but none had 
passed her on the way, and none had any 
news. 





Twenty, twenty-five, thirty days, and yet 


no Atlantic ; and no news. Men said, “ She | 


has gone down,” and they began to cease 
their inquiry. It was all over, and people 
strolled by the Castle Grounds, and looked 
out on that great silent sea, on which Jesus 
looks, and to which He will one day speak 
to give up its dead, and they felt that 
another little company lay in its vast grave. 

And the kindred of the city men of New 
York became changed. No little child they 
saw go by was so pitied as the child they 
knew to be a child of a sailor on the missing 
ship. Its captain’s wife, to the deepest heart 
of the city was more than the wife of the 
President. And with sincerely bated breath 
men spoke to one another as any one 
passed them who had a friend on board. And 
the city bells tolled for the dead, and the 
city pulpits spoke of the Comforter, and the 
papers wrote pity, and the bereaved pre- 
pared their mourning, and lamentations were 
everywhere. “Very sad about the Aélantic,” 
was all that men said to one another now. 

“Would not you like to give some of 
your savings to the little children whose 
fathers are drowned ?” mothers asked their 
children. And children said to one another, 
“T shall give my new book,” and “I shall 
send my sleeping doll to them.” 

And the days passed, till a strange effect 
was one day produced by the familiar boom 
of the harbour gun. “What can that mean?” | 
the people said. It seemed so loud, they 
thought ; and they paused on their way, and | 
turned, and vast crowds gathered all about | 
the harbour roads; and they looked at one | 
another a little surprised. A ship was coming | 
up the Narrows, that was all. Was it a 
British ship? Might it after all be the | 


Atlantic? They could not tell yet. Men 
heard their own hearts beat as it came nearer 
and nearer, till at length all hope died and 
eyes were ready to fill with tears, for men 
who were looking through their spy-glasses 
recognised the ship’s name and turned, and 
shook their heads, and said, “No; it is not 
the Atlantic /” And they wondered why they 
had been so foolish as to come. You see 
how these people have grown in brotherhood, 
brotherhood to strangers, too; and how the 
love of people they have never seen is making 
them even more neighbourly to those they 
have seen. But I must keep the rest of the 
story till next week. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Do no sinful action.” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 10—14. 

In spite of their disappointment the crowd 
did not speak or move, for they saw that the 
captain had something to say. He had got 
upon the paddle-box ; a speaking-trumpet was 
to his lips. And they all stood and were 
terribly silent and listened as they had never 
listened in their lives before. And this sen- 
tence fell upon their ears, “The <Aiélaniic is 
safe ; she has put into Cork for repairs.” 

They scarcely knew what they had heard. 
They were struck dumb. 

For one moment the silence was deepened, 
then it was little more than a sob that rose 
from the ten thousand hearts. Then they 
turned and looked at one another, and wept 
and smiled and grasped hands with one 
another, strangers though they were, and 
caught up children to kiss them; and at 
length, recovered enough from their first 
unspeakableness of joy (always still and tear- 
ful), they flung their hats up and rent the air 
with shouts, which rang through the city. 
Then they rushed off to tell their wives and 
children, And the telegraph wires thrilled 
with, “ Atlantic safe!” And women knelt 
down by their bedsides and thanked the God 
of Heaven that other women’s husbands were 
alive like their own, though not a soul of 
them all did they know, not so much as by 
face, nor even by name. And the bells made 
the steeples of the churches rock ; and from 
churches rose hymns of gratitude; and fire- 
works went up from the pleasure grounds. 
Men from the suburbs went home that day 
by earlier trains and walked from the station 
quicker than they had walked since they 
were young ; and some spent a cab fare who 
had never taken a cab home before. And 
women went up to tell their children in bed, 
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“Johnny, the Aillantic is safe.” And Johnny | when he has come to himself, and what a 


said, “ But I must send my book.” 


for weeks. And for once in that great city 
every man was his neighbour’s, not his own. 
The last spark of selfishness was gone out 
and all were blessed, not in their own but in 
others’ good. 

They were what they were intended by 
their Creator to be. 

Oh, how different was their mirth from the 
frothy thing men have at the sight of a 
bannered procession going by with its soldiers 
and bands of music and tramp of marching 
feet, which breaks into a cheer at the carriage 
of the official grandee. It was not even 
that kind of pleasure which men feel at the 
tale of uncommonly beautiful deeds which 
catch us by their nobleness. It was all for 
a number of ordinary people, mostly mere 
nobodies, all for aught they knew, plain and 
poor and strange and ugly, nothing at all to 
them but flesh and blood. They were sea- 
going men who were not too chaste perhaps 
in their manners and speech ; merchants who 


And tea | heaven on earth this world will be when 
was poured out as it had not been poured out 


Jesus has His way, when no man lives to 
himself, but everybody looks on the things 
of others. It is selfishness that unmans us. 
| To be men we must be kindly and good 
friends with all: there is no greater dignity 
nor truer bliss. And this will be the spirit 
| and character of all men in the good new 
times that Jesus makes. 





THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ At Nazareth in olden time. 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43—48. 

Now I want you to go with me to a crowd 
of people—savage, naked people—standing 
| with bows and arrows along a shore in the 
| Island of New Guinea, defying the landing 
| of an Englishman upon their shore, that you 
| may understand, by a very beautiful sight, 
| the great power of manhood. And you will 

perhaps see what David meant when he said 
| that gentleness was the power of God which 
| made him great; for the gentleness of 





scraped money together; showmen who| powerful men is the likest thing to God 
wandered about picking up pence with pup- | the world contains, in spite of its not being 
pets and dogs; wicked men, high and low, | much praised by the poor, silly people with 





who were unkind to their mothers, wives, 
children ; conjurers, innkeepers, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Germans, poor little Italians with 
accordions—they knew not what. But 
whoever they were, for a time New York 
was brother and sister to them all. Not one 
in ten thousand knew anything whatsoever 
about anybody on board, yet did they bear 
them all upon their hearts, clinging tenderly 
to hope on their behalf. And the citizens 
themselves came closer to each other, and 
felt more keenly the touch of their own 
unity and brotherhood than they had ever 
felt under the spell of their American accents, 
or the feel that from childhood they had had 
bed and board under the government of the 
American President; and why was it so? 
Because for the while they were Christians, 
full of wide human love. 

At the tidings, “The Allantic is safe ; she 
has put into Cork for repairs,” New York 
felt some of the beautiful strength of heaven. 
In all those days of suspense and that moment 
of great relief, men knew how divine a thing 
is manhood as God thinks of manhood. 
They were stirred with the spirit that ever 
stirred in the heart of Jesus, and made ail 
the woe and tears and smiles and joys of His 
beautiful face. 

What I want you to think of is, that these 
glorious throbs of life show what man is 





| which it is filled. 

They are a very daring and strong people, 
| those savages standing along that shore 
| there, and with those arrows and spears of 
theirs they can do terribly deadly work. They 
have come down to defend themselves against 
a boat that is approaching their shore; for 
their homes have been ravaged and ruined 
before to-day by white men, and there are 
white men in that boat there. They were 
restless and daring and eager, and could be 
cruel if need be, as only savages in their deeds 
of revenge can. 

And they had much to revenge. Almost 
every man and woman of them had had a 
father and mother trapped, kidnapped, taken 
away and sold for slaves; and it was white 
men that had done it. They had memories 
that called aloud for vengeance ; and the next 
moment they would pour it on those wicked 
white men’s heads. 

“Vengeance or death!” that was their 
word. ‘Pay them to the full !” 

So they stood, and the whisper ran from 
one to another to be ready, and the naked 
crowd thrilled with eager anger. In one 
moment they would bury their javelins and 
arrows in their cruel foe. 

“There is only one,” they say; “only 
one !” 

One man has leaped from the boat on to 
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‘* And furious birds of prey.” 


the shore, and immediately, at his orders, the | 


rest row back towards the ship yonder, which 


lies two miles away out to sea. They were | 


perplexed, those men that stood on the 


shore, but they kept their arrows to their 


bows and their knives in their hands. And 
they looked wonderingly, first at the solitary 
figure there who had ordered his boat and 
men to go away, and then wonderingly at 
one another. 


He held a bright red handkerchief in his | 


hand to view as he stood there in the strong 
sunlight, with the blue of the sea behind 


him. He did not move ; only smiled slightly | 
| stand that he would do them no harm, he 
| gently advanced towards them, laid the pretty 


as their women sometimes smiled at babies, 
a little pleadingly, as though he wanted 


something. Once he looked round to see if | 
the boat had gone far enough away, and | 


waved his hand to it to go farther. 

The sailors in the boat loved their captain, 
and did not half like this plan of his. It 
seemed all very fine, but too dangerous. 


but they rowed the boat farther away, as 
little as they dared, and then turned the boat 
round ; and the man in the prow, eagerly 
looking over the sea, sat with the word 
“ Away” on his lips unspoken, to speak the 
very instant of active danger; and every 


|man sat with his hands on his oar to pull 


as they had never pulled in their lives the 
moment the man in the prow gave the word. 
There was not a nerve or a muscle in that 
little crew but was ready to shoot like light- 
ning to where their captain now stood with 
the red handkerchief in his hand. 

When he had made the crowd half under- 


handkerchief down on the sand, smiled, and 
made kindly signs that he wanted to give it 
to them. 

As he was approaching them, the crew of 
the boat had been breathless, every man look- 


? 


|ing over his shoulder; and “ Away” was 


What if that mob came down upon him! it | still nearer being spoken by the man at the 


would be all over with him long before they | 
could row up to the rescue. They could not | 


bear to think of him even being wounded ; 
XV—10 


prow. ‘Though they stood in awe of their 
beloved captain, they had no faith that those 
savages would do so. 
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But no arrow was shot, nothing happened ; 
the captain retired to where he had stood 
before. 

The savages shot glances at one another. 
For one moment nobody moved. Then a 
woman darted to the handkerchief, seized it, 
and rushed back, and the rest of the women 
gathered round her; and he could hear them 
laugh and speak to one another. He did the 
same again, and another woman followed ; 
and then again, and still another. Then he 
exhibited a big pocket-knife and opened the 
blades, and held it up and moved it a little, 

so that it glittered with the sun’s rays. 

By this time every arrow had fallen from 
its bow, and the warriors’ arms were hanging 
down at their sides. A knife! they would 
risk much for a knife. He took the new 
treasure, and laid it on the sand where he 
had laid the handkerchief, and retired to 
the same spot again. Before he had well 
reached it, a man had darted from out of the 
crowd and picked up the knife, and stood 
and looked at it and shouted his delight, and 
then went back with the quick step, not of 
fear, but of eagerness to show his prize. 
The captain approached the spot with an- 
other, and this time he stood with it in his 
hand and smiling. Would anybody go? 
Yes; one went, timidly rather; but he went, 
and to him he gave the knife for himself and 
three more to give to persons he chose in the 
crowd. Now the regiment fairly broke up; 
all sense of danger and defence was gone, 
and it became a mob of delight. 


was giving away trifling pretty things and 
wonderments, for which women and mea 
alike were eagerly begging; and when he 
made signs that they were all gone, they 
came and felt in his pockets to see. And he 
stood and looked on them while they did it 
and smiled and said nothing ; only there was 
a great love in his heart, and he made signs 
of. respect to the big, gaudily- dressed man 
whom he took to be the chief. 

A prettier sight the sunlight of God has 
seldom looked upon. They were quite con- 
quered, all of them, and took him into their 
hearts, and brought him to their huts, 
and made him eat—this was his greatest 
trouble, for oh, their dishes! but they were 
sharing with him their best ; and when you 
love people with the kind of divine love this 
man had, you can endure a great deal from 
them and for them. 

“T can’t bear such ways,” people will say 
of conduct which is stupid, or wicked, or 
disgusting. They say so because they are 


In the | 
next moment he had strolled up to it, and | 








so ville God ; ie don’t love eas He 
so loves boys and girls, and men and women 
—all the world, indeed—that He can bear 
anything. He endures all things, not be- 
cause He dislikes disagreeable things less 
than we do, but because He hopes so much 
and loves so much. 

In this way, the captain ate their mess. 
He was a gentleman by birth, a graduate of 
Oxford, a commander of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships of war, witha hundred men and officers 
on board it, who instantly obeyed his least 
will ; yet he made himself of no reputation, 
and was found in fashion as a man ; pity was 
moving in him like a miracle ; he felt as if 
all his “body was a heart. The poor savages 
never understood why their prejudices had 
so soon died, but it was because they had 
come in contact with a man. All the loyal 
things their Maker put within them awoke 
at the touch of the world’s greatest, gentlest 
power, the touch of a man; and now, were 
wide awake, watching him move about their 
little huts, and they were emptying their wal. 
lets of beans and roots for him to eat. 

Here was one true-souled man. It is be- 
cause we have so few like him that we must 
have so many policemen, and prisons, and 
soldiers, and ships of war, and battles. The 
sad fact of this world is not alone that 
manhood has died out of people, but that 
so many things have died with it. What 
Jesus is labouring for is to bring back the 
glad, bright powers of manhood, when the 
strong shill be faithful to the weak, the wise 
to the ignorant, come what will to self. 

When we have once had a bit of Jesus 
dwelling in us, a bit of His pitiful, patient, 
brave spirit and ways, and not till then, we 
have come to be men ; to wield the weapons 
of manhood ; to enter its kingdom ; to wear 
its beautiful conqueror’s crown. 

And all men shall do this in the new times 
that Jesus makes. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


n: “All things Lg and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Mark xi. 21. 


Opening Hymn 


Let us think again of the brave captain of 
the man-of-war, not for his own sake, but for 
the sake of the help he will give us to under- 
stand that Son of Man who made Galilee so 
beautiful, and who turned the country on 
which He trod into the world’s Holy Land. 

The difference between the bitter cold of 
winter and the brightness and warmth of a 
July day is not so great as the difference 
between the kind of happiness we have when 
we don’t know what He is like, and that 
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which we enjoy when we understand His 


beautifulness and see how great and wise and 
good He was. 

The brave patient captain of the man-of- 
war wanted to make a chart (which is a sea 
plan) of the coast where those savages lived, 
and to see how deep the sea was there: his 
queen wanted to know. He had cannon on 
board his ship which could have cleared the 
shore of the poor helpless wretches who stood 
to forbid his way. Their arrows could not 
have reached him there, while his bursting 
shells would have strewn the sands with their 
dying and dead. His gentle ways were all 
the more beautiful because they were not 
his only ways. He need only have spoken 
the word, to have set cannon booming and 
shot flying, mowing down his poor foes as 
with the sweep of a scythe; but he loved 
them too much to hurt them. He could have 


fought them with his sailors and their rifles | 


and swords, and made them run for their 
lives to hide them in their forests ; but they 
were living men and women—children of 


the God who made him; his brothers, like | 


the men and women with the white skin in 
coats and gowns. He would not; he could 
not. He could risk his own life; he could 
not injure theirs. 

Then he pitied them so, for he knew that 
they had been so cruelly deceived. All the 


white men that had come before him had | 


been thieves and robbers. They thought all 
white men nothing more; he was like the 
rest. What wonder that they stood there to 
dare and die rather than let him land upon 
their shore. In their fathers’ days there had 
been a missionary there ; he was a good man, 
but they hardly remembered him; and he 
had died and was buried by their fathers. 
Three years after, there had come a ship with 
a new missionary, the captain had said ; and 


he bade the men of the place come on board | 
to take the Sacrament with him there. And | 
the men went. When they had reached the | 


ship, a message was sent, as from them, bid- 
ding their wives to come too. And the wives 
went. And when the captain had got all 
the fathers and mothers of the place on board, 
he hoisted his sails and sailed away, and 
never came back. And day by day the chil- 
dren went down to the shore and stood weep- 
ing and watching the sea till the moon came 
out, but no ship returned; and they shook 
their clenched fists at the far away, and 
stamped the ground as if they would hurt 


it. They loved father and mother better | 


than any living thing, and now they were 


fatherless and alone. It was a wicked, wicked, | tar—the cannon booms, and he laughs. But 
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white man who had done this ; and The White 
Man became their name for all cruel and 
shameful things. And they hated him; 
oh, how they hated him! If they had not 
been so young, they would have leaped across 
the sea, and bitten him, and torn him to 
pieces ; he had taken their father and mothe 
and would not bring them back. Their litt! 
hearts grew big with vengeance, and all their 
thoughts of white men were horror and mad- 
ness. 

And now they had become men and women, 
these poor, deceived, and robbed people! 
Other sea captains might not have seen the 
| matter in their light, but this one was a grand 
man, as Well as a sea captain, and to him 
mere authority would have been most unrea- 
sonable and wicked. After all, wounds of 
knives and arrows were not too much to re- 
pay such wounds as they had received. Their 
hot passions must be cooled, theirquick hatred 
removed. Unkindness caused it, kindness 
should take it away. It sprang too from 
filial affection, and such affection seemed to 
him a priceless treasure. He could not be 
severe ; the simple, reasonable, but blunder- 
ing ignorance of the people touched him, and 
the love of fatherland and home seemed 
honourable to him. He half admired them 
as they stood there ready to fight and die 
rather than let their homes be robbed and 
their friends sold for slaves again: they 
| could love. How grand it would be to abolish 
| their unbelief in white men, so that white 
| men who should come next might find faith 
| in this bay. So he rode out in his boat that 
| morning, somewhat saddened, anxious, per- 

haps, as to whether he was man enough to 
win their affection against all the odds, but 
| determined to try his best ; for even now, as 
| always, that Man who Himself had “ over- 
| come evil with good” had told him to do the 
| same, and he believed Him to be the only 
just and unerring guide. So he would try 
to obey Him. 

And the sailors did not half like it, those 
savages so outnumbered him. He seemed to 
them to stand there under sentence of death; 
to be murdered on that sand. If but one 
savage fell upon him, they would have to 
carry him away back to his ship a dead man : 
they could not bear it. And one would tly 
at him ; perhaps all! Why shouldn’t they? 

But they were bound to obey, though with 
almost angry hearts. Those old salts would 
have gone another and commoner way to 
work. They would lay those black bodies 
| low with shot—that is the way of the jolly 
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you know how it all ended. “If any man | 


honour Me, him will My Father honour.” The 
ardent disciple honoured his Master, and the 
evening saw him sitting in the enemies’ huts 
as if he were their king. 

To have done as the sailors wanted would 
have been to show themselves civilised sav- 
ages, clever savages, terribly powerful sav- 
ages. ‘They would have conquered as wild 
beasts conquer, and furious birds of prey, 
like lions and eagles, which win because 
they have the most strength and the biggest 
fangs and talons to fight with. But the cap- 
tain was a man, not an eagle, not a lion, not 
a savage ; he was a man, as God means by a 
man. 

I know no better help to the understanding 
of the spirit of the life of Jesus than this. 
Jesus came to do the will of Heaven; and 
those to whom He came hated Him, and 
as they at length learnt, so far as He Himself 
was concerned, “without a cause;” He was 
their true brother and friend. But they 
mistook Him. They did not see how differ- 
ent He was from the men who had come before 
in the name of God and Heaven, who had 
not been lovable ; not good to trust ; who had 
been thieves and robbers ; who came but to 
steal and destroy. And Jesus knew what 
was in their hearts, and pitied their opposi- 
tion and distrustful ways towards Him, 
and was patient, and kind, and gentle with 
them. 

But his fellow-workers were like that com- 
mander’s crew, they did not see the matter 
in the same light at all. They wished that 
He would settle opposition in quite another 
and much commoner way. “ Bring down fire 
from heaven on them; cleave their heads 
with a sword,” they said. Earthly natures 
love to see what is hateful go down under a 
blow ; and the power at Jesus’ command 
could scatter them as wolves scatter sheep, 
why did He not doit? Why? Because He 
had none of the wolf’s heart in Him. He 
loved His enemies and did not want to hurt 
them, but only to change them. He was 
not severe with them because He knew so 
much, and was so pitiful to their ignorance 
and mistakes. 

We sometimes forget that, like that 





that the bow-and-arrowed stood unharmed 
upon that strand. In this light that warrior 
commander’s ways became gloriously beau- 
tiful. But the powers behind the English 
commander awaiting his word to fly on their 
mission of destruction and woe were as nothing 
to the powers which awaited the word of 
Jesus. Had He prayed the Father, what could 
have been done? Thunders, lightning, earth- 
quakes, were His servants: He could have 
laid a world low. But He could not kill, 
could not find in His heart even to hurt: 
He met His enemies as a man; He was 
found in fashion as a man ; with power, the 
wonderful power of His manhood; nothing 
more. 

But the great power of that English com- 
mander did not serve him nothing : it served 
him much, it helped to show his manhood ; 
for when he had won those people’s hearts, 
he let them peep at it. And they understood 
that it was not weakness on his part that had 
faced their weapons with the shield of gentle- 
ness. He had tried himself as their conqueror 
only because he chose to do so. 

At the sunset he beckoned them to go 
again to the shore and by signs and pointing 
to the ship and into the sky, he gave them 
to understand that he had something to 
show them. When he got on board, he 
bade his men set off rockets, which shot up 
into the dark sky, breaking into marvellous 
coloured fires; and cannon were fired ; and 
the savages stood and gazed and trembled. 
And they thought it strange that a man so 
strong should have been a man so kind. That 
power served the proper purpose of power, 
to add surprise to gentleness. 

Nor did the vaster power of Jesus serve 
| Him nothing. It added marvellous splendour 
| to His ways. Once and only once He let 

fall a deadly command. It was no word of 
| anger and spoken only to a tree, a fig-tree ; 
‘but it immediately perished. And the 
disciples were awestruck, bewildered and 
'}amazed. Jesus was free to have dealt with 
'the whole country like that. His enemies 
| laughed at Him as He hung dying in pain 
, on the cross. “Twelve legions of angels” 
| awaited His command. Yet that Calvary 
| crowd all went home to their families, their 








English captain, the captain from heaven had | supper and their bed, and all this He did as 
great power behind him. The commander | a man. 


of that man-of-war, from guns at every 


Manhood must be very good which must 





port-hole of his many-decked ship, could | act like that; and such was the way of 
have hurled horrible storms of shot and | Jesus and such is the way of God. And 
shell into that little daring crowd, scattering | in the new times that Jesus makes, all men 
them as a storm of wind scatters chaff. It} will be the same ; “They shall not hurt nor 
was only because his word was not spoken | destroy.” 
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HOME NOTES. 
WORK AMONG NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


[THE work which Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, 

has been carrying on for many years, almost 
single-handed, among the waifs and strays of our 
migratory population, is now being taken up by other 
helpers; and to carry it forward a society has been 
formed, which is to bear the name of the man who first 
strove to bring light into these dark places of our land. 
Its work will lie among the children who spend their 
lives in barges, and vans, and brickyards, travelling 
from place to place, without a settled home any- 
where. They come and they go, never staying long 
enough in a place to become part of the social com- 
munity, or to encourage those who give themselves 
to ordinary Christian work to see what can be done 
for these strangers who are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. The friends who are now organizing for 
united action propose to distribute money, books, 
clothing, and toys among these poor neglected ones, 
who know s0 little of the comforts and the pleasures 
familiar to most children. It is not very much that 
can be done, so long as the condition of things re- 
mains what.it is, without any real effort on the part 





of the State to lay its beneficent hand on those who | 
need its care so grievously. But it is something | 


gained if the children of the outcast can be taught 
that they are not without friends, and that there are 
loving hearts that care for them. And on the other 
side, in these days dark with the shadow of coming 
storm, what should be taught to the children of the 
happy and the prosperous before this, that there are 
thousands, like themselves in nature, yet so unlike by 
birth, who need their sympathy and their love? 


A NEW COLLEGE AT OXFORD. 
The scheme for establishing a Nonconformist Col- 


lege at Oxford, to give theological instruction to | 


students for the ministry who have already passed 
through the university course, seems to have gone 
far towards completion. Difficulties have not been few, 
but they have been dealt with and surmounted, and 
now the end is insight. It is a great experiment, 
and if successful it may affect vitally the character 
and condition of the Nonconformist ministry. For 
more than two centuries the doors of the two great 
English universities have been closed to those who 
were to be the leaders and teachers of Nonconformist 
churches. Since the days when the Puritans were 
driven out of Oxford and Cambridge, these men 
have had to get their teaching and training else- 
where, cut off in this way from the main channels 
in which the life and thought of the nation are accus- 
tomed to flow. The age of exclusion is past; now 
the gates are open; and in future whoever remains 
outside will have only himself to blame. One fea- 
ture of the new college must not be lost sight of. It 
is not a foundation in which undergraduates are to 
be brought up under denominational influences, in 


an atmosphere of close sectarianism. Its function 
is to give, in connection with and under the shadow 
of the university, something that those professors and 
lecturers cannot give—a sound and thorough train- 
ing for the great work of the ministry, broadening 
the sympathies of the students, extending their know- 
ledge of the world and of life, while they are at the 
same time strengthened in their personal convictions 
and principles. As Dr. Fairbairn, the Principal-elect, 
points out, the scheme ought to raise the ideal of 
ministerial education, and to enable the ministry of 
the future to fulfil the enormous responsibilities, 
social and religious, which will rest upon them. 


A LODGING-HOUSE FOR GIRLS. 


The great lesson that social reformers have learned 
during the last few months is that the one immediate 
need is to strengthen the defences at every point, 
since thousands of girls are lost through sheer ig- 
norance and because they have no one to look after 
them. The lodging-house in some low street is the 
ruin of many. They come up to London and other 
large towns from little country villages in search of 
work, look out for the cheapest accommodation they 
can find, and without the least idea of the character 
of the place to which they go, find out their position 
only when it is too late to save themselves. What 


| they really need is a good lodging-house where they 








can get a room and food at the cheapest possible 
rate. To meet this want a house was taken twelve 
months ago in the Mile End Road. A few ladies 
undertook the management, one even leaving her 
home to act as superintendent. The house contains 
twenty-four beds, and never lacks for inmates. Itis 
made as much of a home as possible, and it naturally 
helps to bring together those who need help and 
guidance, and those who are willing to aid. Itis a 
thoroughly excellent way of doing good, all the 
better that, if worked on a sufficiently large scale, 
the enterprise ought to be practically self-supporting. 
At the outset, however, more than £300 is needed to 
enlarge the accommodation and to complete repairs 
and furnishing. Mrs. Mark Hammond, 21, Gran- 
ville Place, Portman Square, London, W., is the trea- 
surer, and subscriptions towards defraying the ex- 
pense of carrying out the scheme may be sent to her, 
or to Mrs. Sidney Vatcher, St. Philip’s Vicarage, 
Stepney. 
A WATCHWORD. 


Whenever Dean Church speaks, he is sure to give 
us some great thought of warning, exhortation, or 
reproof; and his recent sermon at St. Paul’s on the 
Kingdom of Christ urges one great principle so im- 
portant in a time of moral and spiritual conflict like 
this, that a few lines may well be given here. ‘‘ We 
are,” he says, “ like soldiers in a vast widely-extended 
battle-field, wrapped in obscurity, of which we know 
not the phases, of which we seem utterly powerless 
to control the issues; but we are responsible for our 
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own part; whatever goes on elsewhere, let us not 
fail in that. The changes of the world which men 
think they are bringing about are in the hands of 
God. With Him, when we have done our duty, let 
us leave them.’’ The truth has a double edge, one 
to smite those who are indifferent, the other those 
who despair. To those who say the world and its 
course are in the hands of its Maker, and we can 
leave all to Him, and sit with folded hands, it insists 
upon the need and the duty of personal effort in 
the personal sphere. Others, who feel like solitary 
swimmers, battling with an immeasurable ocean of 
evil, it encourages, reminding them that it is but for 
their own part that they have to answer. For our 
own part we are responsible; for nothing more, but 
for nothing less. It is a watchword which no one 
should forget. 
WESLEYAN METHODISM AND THE PEOPLE. 

Wesleyan Methodism is becoming more and more 
aggressive. Hardly a week goes by without some 
sign to show that its leaders are resolved to move 
onwards, and to keep abreast with the times. Now, 
it is a great mission to the neglected parts of London 
that is being organized ; at another time, a system 
of evangelisation to spread over the country; in fact, 
there is always some new plan for doing useful work 
where work is needed. One feature stands out very 
clearly: the universal feeling that a deliberate at- 
tempt must be made to reach the great mass of intel- 
ligent artisans who are the backbone of the people. 
The Rev. E. Smith, who has been specially set apart 
for mission work, insists, and rightly insists, on the 
fact that for this class of men Methodism has special 
atiractions, and that if it will but tell out its message 
in the true way, they are the men to listen. Gain 
these, he says, and you can afford to sacrifice else- 
where. In the same spirit an attempt is being 
made to reach the fourteen thousand Methodists to 
be found in the army and navy; in future they 
are to have a special magazine published four times 
a year, edited by a man who is in fullest sympathy 
with his constituency and knows what they need. 
And while speaking of the new life of Methodism we 
must congratulate the Methodist Times and its editor 
on having completed its first year’s work. What a 
noble year it has been! If the paper were to end to- 
morrow, we should never forget the courage, the 
loyalty, the enthusiasm, which have made its pages 
glow and burn with the beauty of righteousness. 
Week after week it has been full of strength and 
inspiration. But happily it is not doomed to silence ; 
its work is going on with power and devotion un- 
diminished, and, we trust, with even greater success. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 

THE ANNEXATION OF BURMAH. 
Annexation is a word that has always an unplea- 
sant sound to our ears, and an overwhelming case in 
favour of its practical application ought to be made 
out before we allow new additions to be made toa 
burden of national responsibility already too great. 








But for the pressure of commercial interests, it is 
only too probable that we should never have inter- 
fered with the internal government of Burmah: but 
now that we have deposed Theebaw, we can at least 
make some real improvement in the condition of the 
country. The late ruler was a mere bloodthirsty 
tyrant, who kept his subjects in constant terror by 
his barbarous cruelty and injustice. So the change 
will bring at least some benefit. What we fear is 
lest when we have provided for the administration 
of the country as one of our dependencies, we should 
every year come to feel less and less responsibility 
for its welfare; lest our cast-iron system should keep 
it fettered in helplessness without possibility of pro- 
gress; and above all, in case of a conflict of interests, 
lest we should sacrifice Burmah as we have sacrificed 
India more than once. It would be a good thing if 
we were more often reminded of that enormous em- 
pire over which we hold rule, not to foster our vain- 
glory, but to quicken our sense of duty. Only now 
and then, when some calamity has occurred, or when 
some danger threatens, do we think of the millions 
that look to us for guidance. We do not think 
that Imperial Federation will do much to improve 
the state of affairs, even should the project be carried 
out ; but all discussion of any scheme that increases 
knowledge and quickens interest is to be welcomed 
as a help. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


The German Emperor has been celebrating his 
jubilee as King of Prussia, and all the powers of 
Europe have been taking part in the festival. His 
is a wonderful career, hardly less remarkable than 
that of the empire over which he rules. The rise of 
Prussia and the consolidation of Germany will cer- 
tainly be one of the most famous incidents in the 
permanent history of Europe. Perhaps it will be a 
lasting puzzle to explain how in an age which levels 
distinctions and obliterates personalities, any nation 
can have owed its prosperity so entirely to three 
great men, the statesman, the soldier, and the sove- 
reign, who still stand out before the world as the 
three pillars of the empire. They made it; they 
uphold it; and if it is to last, it will be through 
their influence. Germany is at peace within as 
without. Just now and then the Socialist or the 
Ultramontane parties may cause a passing disturb- 
ance, but that is all. The last grievance of the 
Romanists is that the Chancellor has forbidden some 
French Jesuits to settle in one of the new colonies. 
Ordinary missionaries, whether they be Catholic or 
Protestant, are perfectly free to work where they 
please; but in new settlements it is essential to 
secure that disobedience to the government shall not 
be systematically disseminated; and this is what 
Jesuits would do. 


UNION OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN ITALY. 


The proposed union of the Free Church of Italy 
and the Waldenses still seems likely to be realised, 
and if the scheme can only be carried out, nothing 
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but good can come of it. There can be nothing more 
prejudicial to the interests of a free and living faith 
in a country where Catholicism of the fossilised type 
prevails, than needless division and separation ; it is 
a terrible obstacle to progress, and causes infinite 
misconception in the minds of those who cannot look 
below the surface and recognise the essential unity 
in the apparent diversity. The scheme for amalga- 
mating the two Churches does not proceed as rapidly 
as one could wish, though there can be little doubt 
about its ultimate success. Perhaps, however, it is 
better that there should be delay and deliberation 
now than regret and disunion hereafter. The Free 
Church in their Assembly have already adopted the 
entire scheme, but the Waldensian synod has post- 
poned the question till next year. On one point the 
Waldenses evidently feel deeply: they are deter- 
mined not to give up their existing name. The 
difficulty, happily, is not formidable. It is easy for 
the ‘‘ Churches of the Valleys” to retain their title, 
while the combined missionary Churches sustained 
by both communities together may take their dis- 
tinctive name from the new ‘‘ United Church.” In 
any case a name ought not to divide two bands of 
Christians whose hearts are one. 


CHINESE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Chinese still continue to spread, and as it is 
by no means certain that we may not have them 
here in our country some day, it may be well to see 
what is being done elsewhere. In America we all 
know what has happened. In spite of oppression, in 
spite of outrage, violence, and injustice, the China- 
man still forces his way into the land and makes a 
place there for himself. It is much the same in some 
of our Australian colonies, though the feeling is not 
80 hostile to the immigrants, and their numbers are 
not so great. In the Sandwich Islands we see them 
actually supplanting the native population, increas- 
ing while the others diminish, till their numbers 
have risen to about 20,000, the larger part of them 
having settled during the last ten years. The new- 
comers have been much less neglected than in most 
places. There are actually nearly 500 Chinese 
Christians in the islands, and their native churches 
are vigorous and active. They have their own 
schools and their own evangelists. The success 
which invariably seems to attend mission work 
among the Chinese abroad suggests that without 
slackening effort in China itself, very much may be 
done to carry on the conflict with superstition and 
prejudice by well-directed work outside the empire. 
By this method not only converts, but native evan- 
gelists can be won. 


ADVANCE ON THE UPPER CONGO. 


It is wonderful to look back into the history of the 
last few years and to see how rapidly the mysterious 
becomes the known, how dream and vision pass into 
plan and project, and how scheme matures into ac- 
complished fact. Ten, wa might almost say five 





years ago, the idea of a railway along the Upper 
Congo would have appeared the wildest of dreams; 
but to-day the most shrewd and sober men of busi- 
ness in the capitals of Europe and of America are 
united together to carry out a definite plan for lay- 
ing down rail through the region where the river is 
impassable, and by next year beyond all doubt the 
work will be actually in progress. Explorer, mis- 
sionary, civilisation—that seems to bethe order of pro- 
gress everywhere, though it often happens that the 
first two elements are united in the same person. 
On the Congo we have had first Mr. Stanley, then 
Mr. Grenfell and his friends, many of whom now rest 
for ever in the land for which they died; and now 
we shall see the engineer and the trader following 
close upon their tracks. Every one will be delighted 
to hear that recent reports from the missionaries, 
who have in time past suffered so severely, are bright 
and kopeful. Experience seems to show that some, 
at any rate, of the tribes, though hard to win, have 
in them the stuff out of which honest and affectionate 
and loyal Christians can be made. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
NEWS FROM AFRICA. 

There is bad news from the Universities’ Mission 
in Central Africa. At noless than three of their 
most important stations they have suffered from large 
fires, and the damage done is considerable. Happily 
no lives have been lost, though at Matope two men 
who were at work in a boiler seem to have had a 
very narrow escape. This series of misfortunes will 
be keenly felt. Here in England, a fire in most cases, 
except for temporary inconvenience, is not a very 
serious thing. Losses are soon replaced, and the 
machine rapidly gets into working order again. But 
out in Africa such a blow sweeps away the results of 
long and patient toil at one stroke; much can be 
replaced only after delay and with great difficulty ; 
it is a disappointment, and adds to the burden already 
resting on the labourers. Their friends at home 
must give them more help and more sympathy ; that 
is the best amends for the disaster. 


SACRIFICE IN THE MISSION CAUSE. 


A letter in one of the missionary magazines re- 
minds us of a fact that we are apt to overlook. 
When men and women whom we know go out into 
strange lands to carry the good news of God to those 
who know nothing of the Divine Love, we dwell 
exclusively upon the great sacrifice which they are 
making in breaking the ties that bind them to home 
and friends, and in going out as strangers in a strange 
land. Theirs, indeed, is a noble gift; all that they 
have, and their very selves, they lay down in the 
Master’s service; but for all that we should not 
forget those whom they leave behind, those to 
whom they are dear as life itself. They send their 
loved ones to the work ard live on in loneliness at 
home. Often they have cast their all into the 
treasury. As the writer of the letter says, ‘‘it is in 
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quiet homes, where the son’s and brother’s place is 
never filled, and where time heals and at the same 
time widens the gap,” that the greatest sacrifices are 
made. It is quite true that “some of the noblest 
missionary spirits in the world are to be found in 
the home circles of the missionaries.” If we forget 
this there is One who does not forget, and those who 
give thus, and in this spirit, will have more abun- 
dant honour. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN HOWSON, 

Few of those who hold our English Deaneries have 
been more widely known or more universally beloved 
and respected than Dr. Howson. He has helped 
personally and directly to enrich the life and thought 
of every Christian man and woman in this and in 
other lands where our language is spoken. Not only 
by the book that he wrote in conjunction with his 
friend Dr. Conybeare, which made the life and writ- 
ings of the great apostle of the Gentiles a new world 
for thousands of readers, but also by the example 
thus set, he helped enormously to popularise, in the 
best and noblest sense, the study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Others have followed where he led, some of 
them winning, perhaps, success still greater than his 
own. But his was the first attempt, and to him be- 
longs the credit and the gratitude. Yet though his 
work on St. Paul is the most widely known, it can- 
not fairly be ranked above many other volumes given 
us by thesame pen; even during the last few daysa 
little volume has appeared dealing with the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Collects of the Church Service, 
full of thoughtful wisdom and deep, devout feeling. 
But Dr. Howson has left another memorial besides 
his books. When he went to Chester the cathedral 
was in a very different condition, dilapidated and 
unsightly. Dr. Howson threw himself into the 
work of repair and restoration with an enterprise 
and energy rarer at that time than now. How he 
succeeded most people know. Chester lies upon a 
great main-line, and many travellers halt for an hour 
or two to sce the results of his labour. While that 
fabric stands in its new beauty, the name of its de- 
voted Dean will not be forgotten within its walls. 


DR. SAMUEL BIRCH. 


Although to very many of our readers Dr. Birch’s 
name will probably be almost unknown, his death 
claims at least a passing tribute from us. For the 
last fifty years he has laboured patiently and un- 
tiringly in the study of the past, and his labours 
have enriched every one who takes a real and intel- 
ligent interest in the early Bible history. His re- 
searches into the language and the relics of Egypt 
and the East have poured a flood of light upon many 
a spot that was for long wrapped in the darkness of 
mystery. He found the clue and deciphered the 
enigma. The student learned from him and taught 
us; and so by degrees the discoveries of the scholar 
became the inheritance of the people. Just now 





there is a tendency to magnify physical discoveries 
and achievements at the expense of others. But 
after all, though it is a wonderful thing to transmit 
the human voice of the living hundreds of miles 
along a wire, or to catch and fix the fleeting expres- 
sion on a face, is it less of a marvel to wake the 
voice of dead centuries from its long silence, and to 
recall their life and their thought from an age-long 
sleep ? 
THOMAS PERCIVAL BUNTING. 


In Mr. Bunting one of the historic figures of 
Methodism has passed away. Remarkable for his 
own power and force, he was also the son of Dr. 
Jabez Bunting, one of the greatest leaders that 
Methodism hasever known. During the whole of a 
long life he threw himself with ardent vigour into 
the work and the conflicts of his time. He was a 
lay leader in the Conference, and took a prominent 
part in the struggle which won for himself and his 
fellows the admission so long refused. He had a 
genius for debate, persistent courage, and wonderful 
strength, but, above all, that fresh humanity which 
understands so much of which colder natures are 
ignorant and sceptical. Almost to his last hour he 
held firmly to the interests and the activities of life, 
and when most men would have been seeking retire- 
ment and repose, he was resolute and restless as of 
old. Upon many great questions of social morality 
he spoke and wrote with remarkable power; and now 
that his work is over, it is a consolation to remember 
that he has left behind him among those who bear 
his name some who will carry on this part of his 
work with equal devotion and power. 


ARCHBISHOP BERESFORD. 


The Primate of the Irish Church does not, per- 
haps, hold a very prominent position before the eyes 
of the world ; but for all that the Church of Ireland 
has suffered a heavy loss by the death of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. He united its past to its pre- 
sent, bridged over the deep gulf made by the Act of 
Disestablishment, and continued the traditions of the 
former days. His influence and example contributed 
much to the peace and the prosperity of the Church 
over which he ruled. He faced without flinching all 
the new difficulties and problems which arose; he led 
the way by setting the precedent of self-sacrifice; 
he showed himself fair, wise, and firm, while he was 
as generous to all as he was genial. His removal 
has given occasion for gloomy predictions on the 
part of some who seem to have but little confidence in 
the devotion of the Church which they profess to 
honour, or in the fidelity and power of the Master 
whom they serve. Time has brought its changes, 
but in the form, not in the spirit. And in the 
Church of to-day men of wisdom, learning, and 
power will not be wanting, if Christians are true to 
their faith and to their Lord. Its work is for a living, 
restless age; its spirit must be that of a divine 
humanity touched with the feeling of men’s special 
infirmities. We need the Gospel of the Son of Man. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


AMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, 


AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQ 


UENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
| of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused 
by everything which weakens the system 
in general, or the stomach in particular. 
From it proceed nearly all the diseases to 
which we are liable; for it is very certain, 
that if we could always keep the stomach 
right we should only die by old age or 
accident. Indigestion produces a great 
variety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst 
the most prominent of its miserable effects 
are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant crav- 


ing for drink, a distension or feeling of | 


enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: 
in some cases of depraved digestion there 
is nearly a complete disrelish for food, but | 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as 


jat the stated period of meals persons so | 


afflicted can eat heartily, although without 
much gratification; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and in- 
capacity for exertion. The minds of per- 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable 
and desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
servable in the countenance ; they appear 
thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginary dan- 
ger, will start at any unexpected noise or 


occurrence, and become so agitated that 
they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
all appearance of disease; but the excite- 
ment produced by an agreeable change 
vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&c. 

| It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptons of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Znd?- 
'gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but be they what they 
;may, they are all occasioned by the food 
|becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
/medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
| digestive organs, and give energy to the 
[nervous and muscular systems—nothing 
/can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than /Vorton’s 
| Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 


dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 


and strength to the stomach; and in all 





cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
: 
>-I61. 
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windy colic, and genera: weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed , 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 


which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- | 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 


a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 


first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 


must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak- 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest 
restorative qualities, and when properly 
taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern 


essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- | 
perience has afforded the most ample | 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they | 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, | 


in the same degree has their benefit been | 
more immediate and decided. Mild in 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, 
they may be taken at any age, and under 





once be seen how impossible it is to také 


the form of tea; and the only reason why | 
it has not long since been placed the very | 


great measure to counteract, and very fre- | 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It | 


discoveries in medicine, by which all the | 


ae 
| any ilies without danger or} 
convenience. A person exposed to gf 


and wet a whole day or night could pm 


possibly receive any injury from taki 
them, but, on the contrary, they woul 
| effectually prevent a cold being taka 
After a long acquaintance with and stig 
| observance of the meaic: ‘nal properties q 

Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doin 
|them justice to say, that they are really 
most valuable of all Tonic Mepicix 

By the word tonic is meant a medicing 
which gives strength to the stomach 
ficient to digest in proper quantities J 
| wholesome food, which increases the pong 
of every nerve and muscle of the humg 
body, or, in other words, invigorates 
nervous and muscular systems. The solid 
ity or firmness of the whole tissue of th 
| body, which so quickly follows the useg 
Norton's Camomile Pills, their certain anf 
speedy effects in repairing the partial dik 
pidations from time or intemperance, am 
their lasting salutary influence on the who 
frame, is most convincing, that in th 
smallest compass is contained the large 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculia 
a nature as to pervade the whole system 
through which it diffuses health an 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the constit 
tion against contagion; as such, their gene 
ral use is strongly recommended as 
preventative during the prevalence of m 
\lignant fever or other infectious diseases 
and to persons attending sick rooms the 
are invaluable, as in no one instance hav 
they ever failed in preventing the taki 
of illness, even under the most trying ar 
| cumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills at 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
| complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
|be expected that some advice should bk 
given respecting diet, though after all that 
jhas been written upon the subject, after 
|the publication of volume upon volume 
after the country has, as it were, bee 
| inundated with practical essays on diet, 
|as a means of prolonging life, it would be 








| unnecessary to say more, did we not fed 
it our duty to make the humble endeavout 
of inducing the public to regard them not, 
but to adopt that course which is dictated b 
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nature, by reason, and by common sense. 
Those persons who study the wholesomes, 
and are governed by the opinion of writers 
on diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in 
body and weak inmind. There can be no 
doubt that the palate is designed to inform 


to take and what to avoid: we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agreeable 
to the taste were by nature intended for 
our food and sustenance, whether liquid 
or solid, foreign or of native production ; 
ii they are pure and unadulterated, no 
harm need be dreaded by their use; they 
will only injure by abuse. Consequently, 
whatever the pa:ate approves, eat and drink 
always in moderation, but never in excess; 
keeping in mind that tne first process of 
digestion is performed in tne mouth, the 
second in the stomach; and thax, in order 
that the stomach may be able to <o its 
work properly, it is requisite the first pro- 
cess should be well performed; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the fibres 
and small substances of meat and vege- 
table, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. A very short trial 
of this medicine will best prove how soon 
it will put the stomach in a condition to 
perform with ease all the work which nature 
intended for it. By its use you will soon 
be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever 
is agreeable to the taste, and unable to 
hame one individual article of food which 
disagrees with or sits unpleasant!y on the 
Stomach. Never forget that a small meal 
well digested affords more nourishment to 





us what is proper for the stomach, and of | 
course that must best instruct us what food | 
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same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 
ticing, a variety offered, the bottle ever so 
| enchanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health is 
|the soul of enjoyment. But should an im- 
propriety be at any time, or ever so often 
committed, by which the stomach becomes 
overloaded or disordered, render it im- 
|mediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
Camomile Pills, which will so promptly assist 
in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
|} upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every per- 
|son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 
| noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
| would be fatal: it is these small quantities 

of noxious matter, which are introduced 
|into our food, either by accident or wilful 
|adulteration, which we find so often upset 
|the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
;foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
|ruination to health. To preserve the con- 
'Stitution, it should be our constant care, if 
| possible, to counteract the effect of these 
|small quantities of unwholesome matter; 
|and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 
constitution finds its way into the stomach, 
a friend should immeciately be sent after 
lit, which would prevent :ts mischievous 
effects, and expel it altogether; no better 
friend can be found — no, ncne which 
| will perform the task with greater certainty 
than NORTON’S CAMOMILE Pil Ls. 
{And let it be observed that the longer vhis 
| medicine is taken the less it will be wantea, 
and it can in no case become habitual, as 
|its entire action is to give energy and force 
|to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 
ithe source from which the whole frame 
| draws its succour and support. After an 
lexcess of eating or drinking, and upon 
| every occasion of the general health being 
lat all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
|immediately taken, as they will stop and 
leradicate disease at its commencement. 
|Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
that by the timely use of this medicine 
‘only, and a common degree of caution, 
|any person may enjoy all the comforts 
within his reach, may pass through life 
without an illness, and with the certainty 


lof attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
the system than a large one, even of the | 


On account of their volatile properties, 
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they must be kept in bottles; and if 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. The 
closely corked their qualities are neither large bottle contains the quantity of three 
impaired by time nor injured by any change | small ones, or PiLLs equal to fourteen 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and ounces of CaMoMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


- strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will com. 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. | 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and by 


mepeneenenes 











all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders 9 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. ‘The Proprietor 








therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against such 
imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 


by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
be. Packets, 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD BaspEX, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 

JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 

WiLLIAM SuTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 

JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington. 

FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq. -» Clapton. 

WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn, 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 

EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 

AUDITORS. 
ALFRED Henry Baynes, Fsq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 
Rev. LEwis BoRRETT WHITE, D.D., Queen Street, City, 
SOLICITORS 
Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Sow, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 
BANKERS.,—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND AgTuUARY 
WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., F.S 

ASSISTANT ACTUARY—Fre DERIC , ; . Esq. 

SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1885. 


NEW —— 

2,034 Policies issued for ee e . ee £417,666 
New Premium Income .. ue a ae 
BUSINESS IN FORCE, 

27,156 Policies, Assuring ve 5,068,440 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 

Premiums oes ove “ 
Interest, &o. wa ae re 

ACCUMULATED FUND. £188,679 
Laid by in the year ae £72,353 
Accumulated Fund on Sist January, ‘1885 .. peas *. £1,01! ), 92 


Claims and Bonuses paid under the Company's Policies £871,216 
Average Reversionary Bonus fur 30 yearsabout 1} per cent. per annum. 





LETTERS 


seeeier Illustrated 


Catalogue 
Post free, 


For Measurement, Circumference of Abdomen and Hips. 
BALEY's PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS, The —_— improve- 
ment ever effected. ‘Cannot shift or ruck up.”—Lance 
BALEyY’s ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Accurately fitted, a which 
the utility of these articles entirely depends, Catalogue free, 
BAey’s TRUSSES, with or without springs, manufactured on the 
premises, Trusses re-covered, 
BAe’ 8 IMPROVED CHEST EXPANDING BRACES, Invalu- 
able for growing children, Price 12s, 6d, State age, Catalogue free, 
BAzeyY’s AIR AND WATER BEDS, Invalid’s requisites, 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38, Oxford St., W. 





Is the most perfect Emu C ient ul lk for mber 
PRESERVING ANT BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED, 
IT KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
during the Coldest Weather, Entirely removes and prevents 
ALL ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., 
and preserves the Skin from the effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, and 
WATER more effectualiy than any other preparation, 
If applied after Dancing or visiting Heated Apartments it will be found 
delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. 
Bottles, 18. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extraby the Sole Makers, 





M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, 











THE 


GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


LAMPLOUGHS PYRETIC SALINE. 


SAVED WY LIFE, 


The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. Ina few days I was 
quite well.”—Eztract from Letter of C. Fitegerald, Esq., formerly 
Correspondent of the MancnesTeR GuARDIAN in Albania, referring 
to LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
ess. See abundant 
EDICAL TESTIMONY, 
&2 as no other SALINE orSALT can show. 

Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., & 21s. each, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C.. 








OWLE’S Sasi 
CHLORODYNE 


Renowned for Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Spasms, Diarrhea, &c. Post Free. 
Also TOWLE’ Ss pamaer oe LOgeNGES AND SUJUBES, 


nd ls. per box. 
A. P. TOWLE, is. ‘Back Piccadilly, MANCHESTE». 


ALBA TY MEDALS 


ORWICK’'S 
7 BAKING 
POWDER 
FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





6d., and 1s, Packages. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14d., 2d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER, 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications for PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST, containing 250 Engravings, illustrating 
the most becoming and fashionable styles of 
Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, «nd Ladies. ' 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom, 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's ani 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready ; 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, . 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies . 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. , 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham. House, < 
65 & 67, LupGaTE HILL, LONDON, E.G, - 





a nn ee Oe 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
vsED bx wen maszerrs snvanrs, | - WHAT aie Les DRINK ? 


Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. ~ § & 


Needhan’s |\& 
mv Polishing f 
x LIME- FRUIT JUICES We 


<p>. Paste be AND CORDIALS , es . 


= ath Sng Brash, Copper, in, Bracke Motal'ee. | we aN a - < 
Sot Henariders, J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield aS ZI E Sy 


THE VERY BEST TOOTH PASTE AND POWDER 
For Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth and Gums is 


SE SS 


Used by Mrs. Ea ge YY, Madame MARIE ROZE, Madame ADELINA 
ae every lady who values her teeth. 











Is., 28,, & 5 6a. Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores; also 
Barker's, Shoolbred, &Whiteley’s. Ordirect (3d. extra for postage) from the 
ODONTOBAPH CO,, 22, CANNON 8T., BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale London Agents: BARCLAY? 8s. 


nape HYGIENIG WOOD WOOL DIAPERS, 


Cheaper than the Gent ie sn sdarureé in Washing alone. 





Indispensable to Ladies Travelling. 
To be ordered of every Lady’s Outfitter and Druper 
: roles throughout the world, or sample packeges of one 
: MBISIOME  Uelalee dozen at 2s. 3d., or six dozen at 12s, 64., per Purcels 
GENOA PacE. FAST WOVEN PILE. ; Post from the Sole Unison —_— United raion 
EVERY YARD of the Genuine bears the name “LOUIS,” and the 7 ne }, and British Colonies—A (whee 
Wear of EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. Patterns Fost Free. fg —o— Tee BAYER ye Ry onion 

THOS, WALLIS & CO., Holborn Viaduct, London. | wan, E.0.; SY ART, BLACK, & 00., 32, London Wall, E.C 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


WA RN tor FINEST ARROWROOT, 
or 


‘Reckitt Brown& Polson's 


swepe-ee| Corn Flour: 


—F IS A WORLD-WIDE NE 
| See that you get it!| Ww CESSARY 


s bad Qualities are often substituted] The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
ric and the Family Table. 
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